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Price $2.50 


“With BLIND Mr. Poole now returns to fiction, and to fiction of a quality that goes far to fulfil the promise of THE 
HARBOR and HiS FAMILY. His latest novel is panoramic in scene, comprehensive in its survey of mankind, and 
diversified in its view of the social and political problems of its period. .. . 

“Despite the large canvas upon which Mr. Poole has painted his pictures, his novel is singularly well composed. . . - In 
fact, BLIND is what many other novels aspire and claim to be, a story that is none the less exact and imaginative 


because it is a record of events and a commentary upon them. Mr. Poole has written a novel that in other and less 
But it is nothing of the sort. It is a far-seeing and deep-thinking rec- 
—E. F. Edgett in the Boston Transcript. 
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The Week 


HE Non-partisan League, the Socialist and 
Farmer-Labor parties have cause for mixed 
feelings in the vote polled by their supporters 
in the election, No figures of the Farmer-Labor 
party showing have so far been published, but vague 
estimates give them from half to three-quarters of 
a million. Returns still incomplete put the Socialist 
vote somewhere between a million and a half and 
two million. Three of their ousted assemblymen 
in New York City failed of reelection. There will 
be one Socialist congressman at Washington, 
Meyer London. The Non-partisan League lost the 
race for governors and congressmen in Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Montana, Colorado, Idaho, Nebras- 
ka and Washington. Yet it announces a total of 
over three million votes in nine states, or three times 
the vote of two years ago. And the election of 
John J. Blaine as governor of Wisconsin, a Repub- 
lican who describes himself as “standing squarely 
on the Non-partisan League platform,” is a sub- 
stantial gain. Besides this, the reelection of Gov- 
ernor Frazier in North Dakota is almost the only 
local victory, and in its own state the League faces 
an opposition majority of three in the legislature 


and one in the Senate. The election to the Senate 
of Dr. E. F. Ladd, who as head of the North 
Dakota State Agricultural College, has been the 
economic brains of the Nonpartisan movement, 
makes up for much of the defeat. In spite of his 
being the only representative of a rather unpopular 
minority party Dr. Ladd should play a consider- 
able part in the Senate, He is the type of man 
with special, scientific, expert knowledge that has 
been extremely rare in our public life, and he is 
worth a dozen men whose only profession is the 
game of politics. 


IN Akron, Ohio, the most populous Congressional 
district in the United States, Charles L. Knight, 
editor of the Akron Beacon Journal, won from his 
Democratic opponent on the straight issue of free 
speech. M. L. Davey, the sponsor for Mr. Pal- 
mer’s Sedition bill, was defeated by a majority of 
5,808, after one of the most spectacular campaigns 
ever seen in Ohio. Mr. Knight is not a politician, 
and had to face the bitter opposition of the Ameri- 
can Legion, much personal abuse, and the usual 


charges of pro-Germanism. Such a victory is an 


emphatic popular repudiation of the Democratic 
administration’s mediaeval repression of liberty. 
In the East this protest finds a parallel in the pol- 
ling at Mount Vernon, New York, where the 
Mayor had prevented Socialists from speaking in 
the streets. For in Mount Vernon the Socialist 
vote was doubled. 


RUMOR fills the air with suggestions for Senator 
Harding’s cabinet. The names of Senator Root, 
Mr. Hoover, Mr. Taft, Senator Borah, Mr. Will 
Hays, Senator Johnson are particularly mentioned. 
An old difficulty crops up again: how can a Re- 
publican cabinet strike a balance between the ir- 
reconcilables a \e reservationists, between the 
radicals and tl \servatives, the insurgents and 
the regulars? an Senator Johnson and Mr. 
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Hoover be in the same cabinet? How can things 
be done with men as wide apart as Mr. Root and 
Senator Borah on the same team? There seems to 
be only one way out, and it is scarcely a conventional 
one, Why not run the cabinet on two shifts? Ir- 
reconcilables by day, stand-patters by night; Sena- 
tor Borah as Postmaster General from noon to mid- 
night, Mr. Hoover from midnight to noon. Or 
a brass plate at the State Department with these 
words: Henry Cabot Lodge, Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays; Elihu Root, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays. Only by such means could the 
Republican oil and water be mixed. 


THE Republicans are under no particular obliga- 
tion to labor. To be sure, a large majority of those 
who rolled up Senator Harding’s six-million margin 
work with their hands. But labor unions are some- 
thing quite different. Republican policy toward 
them is taking shape, and recent signs in the sky 
point to a storm. Ex-Senator Jonathan Bourne, 
Jr., chairman of the Republican Publicity Associa- 
tion, has fired the first gun in an unusually harsh 
statement attacking Mr. Gompers for a “cruel 
autocracy” that “transcends anything dreamed of 
by rapacious monarchs,” and declaring that “the 
inherent right of every man to earn, according to 
his ability, is gaining the recognition that it should, 
and it will prevail in spite of the opposition of Mr. 
Gompers and his ilk.” The meaning of the state- 
ment is brutally plain, and ominous. We are to 
expect a campaign for the “open shop” from the 
Republicans, who have reason to believe, in Mr. 
Bourne’s words, that the “tide of public sentiment 
has turned against the false economic doctrines” of 
Mr. Gompers. It is to be hoped that the unintel- 
ligent aggressiveness of this semi-official Republican 
statement does not reflect the views of those who 
will lead the party. If it does, it means back to 
normalcy through Ludlow and Homestead. 


AMERICA’S traditional aversion from “foreign 
entanglements,” its fear of the dark mazes of 
European intrigue, is not a little the fear of a blind 
man. These last few years have taught us that 
our State Departmert, which should be a sensory 
organ keenly perceptive of European affairs, is 
hardly better than a glass eye. Mr. Louis Einstein, 
—Chargé d’Affairs in Serbia and Rumania during 
the war—in a recent interview in the New York 
Times makes criticisms and suggestions that, com- 
ing from a member of the diplomatic service, are 
particularly interesting. The lack of training of 
the men in the service he counts the chief defect, 
and as a remedy urges “a diplomatic and Consular 
West Point” to turn out professionals to occupy 
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permanently the posts now so largely held by 
amateurs. No more political plums, except at the 
head of the State Department. He sees in the pres- 
ent low salaries an “undemocratic premium o 
wealth.” Would such reforms add flexibility to the 
State Department? Would they make diplomatic 
posts any less “socially” desirable? As long as 
“diplomacy” and “society” go hand in hand in the 
capitals of Europe one cannot “train” young men 
to resist the frivolities of either, Any overhauling 
of the State Department must be partly an ex- 
periment. But reform there must be, for until we 
have a State Department that is at least intelligent 
and not too ignorant, America’s participation in 
foreign councils will continue to be a series of steps 
in the dark. 


PLANS are being made to reorganize the Inter- 
church World Movement, which thoroughly col- 
lapsed last summer under a double burden of debts 
and impossible ambitions. The Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America may take over 
the remains and salvage what was worth while in 
the old organization. This will very likely include 
the rather pretentious plans for religious “surveys,” 
or census of the population from the ecclesiastical 
point of view. Will the “surveys” of the industrial 
world that drew such a violent storm of abuse on 
the head of the Interchurch be again attempted? Or 
will those who think the church should mind its 
own business—church-attendance, Sunday school, 
creeds, personal morality, the relation of man to 
God, and that its own business is not concerned 
with social morality, the relation of man to man, 
employer to workman—gain the day? The 
thing most worth salvaging from the ecclesiastical 
One-Big-Union was its courage in fishing for the 
truth in troubled industrial waters. The Report 
on the Steel Strike was a memorable milestone on 
the Church’s way of progress—a slow progress 
from Orient to Occident, from meaningless Hells 
and Heavens to a brave part in the affairs of a com- 
plicated modern world which for millions of work- 
ers is less Heaven than Hell. The Church cannot 
help much in working out a Christian social order 
while its actions continue to betray belief that the 
next world is more important than this one. 


THE pretty neariy unrivalled alertness and 
keenness of Mr. H. G. Wells’s mind make him, of 
all the witnesses who have come out of Russia, per- 
haps the most worth listening to; only a man who 
has never in his life been afraid of the opinion of 
others can have Mr. Wells’s particular gift for im- 
partiality. His first article, of a series called Rus- 
sia in the Shadow, appearing in the New York 
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Times, while it is a little thin and does not tell us 
anything very new about the complete misery and 
depression of Petrograd, has a pitiless array of 
fact and detail that should make an impression on 
people—still numerous—who think Russia’s misery 
can be blamed on Bolshevism alone. The death 
rate in Petrograd used to be 22 per 1,000: now 
it is 81; hospitals perform operations only one day 
a week; most of the population are appallingly 
underfed; ‘“‘a buoyant healthy person is very rare 
in this atmosphere’’; “every class (in all Russia) 
above the peasants, including the official class, is 
now in a state of extreme privation.” Granted, 
says Mr, Wells, the misery, the ruin, the utter pri- 
vation; granted that the “dominant impression of 
things Russian is an impression of a vast irreparable 
breakdown.” ... “The fact of the revolution is 
to our minds altogether dwarfed by the fact of this 
downfall.” Still, “amid this vast disorganization” 
the Soviet government, “an emergency govern- 
ment,” “is the only possible government at the pres- 
ent time.” This is the only view that commonsense 
can now support. How much longer must we wait 
before our government accepts it? 


AN agreement signed on August 10th by Great 
Britain, France and Italy, and only now made 
public, carves up Turkey into various commercial 
fragments. Italy’s “‘special interest” is Southern 
Anatolia, France’s Cilicia, and the western part of 
Kurdistan bordering on Syria. The precise geo- 
graphical limits of Great Britain’s sphere of in- 
terest are undefined, but Mesopotamia can be taken 
for granted. The commerce of the three Powers 
in these restricted areas is to be on terms of com- 
plete equality. The Powers will render diplomatic 
support to each other in maintaining their respec- 
tive positions. In other words they will present a 
united front to any other country that wishes to 
encroach on their commercial monopoly of Turkey. 
The three will, each on its own reservation, protect 
the rights of racial and linguistic minorities, and 
accept responsibility for the enforcement of the 
terms of the Turkish Peace Treaty. The manda- 
tory power for territories detached from the Otto- 
man Empire will enjoy equal rights and powers. 
Italy is already the mandatory for Armenia, so 
that remains within the family. What does Turkey 
gain? The promise that her entire railway system 
will be unified under a joint company. No promises 
that the commercial concessions that are to exploit 
her resources on her territory will result in any 
profit to herself. By what is the world richer for 
this dissection and these monopolies? Some more 
wood, oil, chrome, coal. Another “open door” is 
shut. Another old problem is solved in terms of 
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the secret treaties, and some more wool, oil, 
chrome, coal heaped on the grave of a dead phrase: 
“self-determination of nations.” 


AS we have never seen Lord Leverhulme, Eng- 
land’s greatest soap manufacturer, we can only 
imagine the reasons which led him to cut off the 
head of a portrait of himself and send the canvas 
trunk back to Augustus John, who painted it. Few 
of the guillotine’s deeds ever raised such a storm 
of indignation as this decapitation: English artists 
parade in Hyde Park and there burn the noble lord 
in efigy; Italian artists in Florence go on a one- 
day strike of protest. Mr. Augustus John, of 
course, is suing for damages. His case rests, with 
no undue modesty, on the supposition that a great 
work of art is public property and therefore im- 
mune from the vandalism of a mere owner. There 
is much justice in this. The difficulty is that only 
great art deserves such protection and that the last 
thing the law can ever do is to lay down standards 
of greatness in matters of taste. If it tries to, we 
shall have statutes to prevent a man from hanging 
his uncle’s portrait upside down, and jailing him if 
he wilfully destroys the bronze spaniel on his lawn. 
But such a state of affairs in England is far off, for 
it is clear that Mr. Augustus John and not the 
British nation will collect the damages, 


THERE is no perceptible difference between Civil 
Service employees and any other kind of human be- 
ing that eats food, wears clothes, and sleeps in a 
bed, Now, between January, 1916, and July of 
this year, as government figures show, the cost of 
human existence has exactly doubled. Most work- 
ers’ incomes have kept pace with this rise: since 
1915 railroad men have received increases of from 
60 per cent to 177 per cent; men in the building 
trades of Albany, for instance, are now as a rule 
getting twice what they did in 1914; the wages in 
New York State factories have gone up 116 per 
cent. But New York Civil Service employees, ac- 
cording to a report prepared by the Committee on 
Salaries of Capital City Council 98 (Civil Service 
Association of the State of New York), have had 
to survive on an increase, since 1916, of only 25 
per cent. The result is what one would expect. 
Where 372 bookkeepers took examinations for 
Civil Service positions in 1915, in June, 1919, only 
9 applied. Other departments show an equally 
sharp and dangerous drop. The New York Civil 
Service is not getting nearly enough employees, nor 
as competent ones, as it needs. The lesson is ob- 
vious: If the state wants competent employees and 
a Civil Service able to accomplish anything at all, 
it must be prepared to pay for it. 
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Woodrow Wilson 


N appeal from the verdict of the moment to 
the verdict of posterity is not unlike an appeal 
to the Supreme Court. If the subject is contentious, 
the court will divide, and the dissent seem about 
as cogent as the decision. The judgments of history 
are, after all, only the judgments of human beings 
who differ about the past as they differ about the 
present. Is not Hamilton the hero of the Hamil- 
tonians, and Jefferson the hero of the Jeffersonians? 
Whenever an historic figure stands for one of the 
persistent patterns of human behavior, you find the 
historians dividing into schools and sects and cults. 

But even though the tendency to prejudge heroes 
is at bottom unavoidable, there is a difference be- 
tween first impressions and later ones. When men 
say that they wish to think of a man as history will 
think of him, they cannot mean that there is some 
one final and authoritative judgment in heaven to 
which posterity has access. They mean that for 
them the great man is translated out of the sphere 
of will and action, and that the conflict of purposes 
has disappeared. The withdrawal of will makes a 
way for curiosity and wonder, and then gratification 
comes from understanding and contemplation rath- 
er than from combat and victory. It is no doubt 
true that in exceptionally disciplined minds there is 
no sharp division: that unhesitating action and a 
balanced understanding march together. They did 
in Lincoln at his greatest, and they did in Wilson 
until near the close of the war. But in most men 
always, and in all men often, intense activity and a 
serene judgment are wholly incompatible. When 
the activity is fighting then nothing is relevant but 
the fighting. They cannot assist in a war against 
living Germans in France without hating dead Ger- 
man musicians, and immortal German ideas, and 
unborn German children. To hate less singly seen.s 
to them, and above all feels to them, like striking 
the enemy with one hand and stroking him with the 
other, Only when the war is over can they permit 
their attention to stray from the one thing which 
is immediately relevant to the many things which 
are always relevant. Then comes relaxation, and 
they become interested rather than afraid. The 
attention focussed like the beam of a searchlight 
on one spot in the darkness opens into the ordinary 
light of day. A larger part of the-scene is visible, 
and though there is still preference, it is diffused 
and modified. 

As Woodrow Wilson passes out of active poli- 
tics, the Wilson of 1920 recedes and a completer 
Wilson substitutes itself in men’s minds. There 
have been many phases of Wilson besides the last 
phase. But for as long as any one living can see 
ahead there will be no one accepted perspective on 
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them all. For he is identified with a lurid and vol. 
canic moment which made respond the whole range 
of human passion from utter savagery to sublimest 
sacrifice. He himself has been like a huge crystal 
in a ring of fire, glittering with the hope and an. 
guish all about him. It was Wilson’s fate to gather 
the impact of a universal war, and by its passions 
he was lifted, and he has been thrown, as few other 
men before him. 

No undisputed view of the man could possibly 
be contrived. There will be people who judge him 
harshly by the kind of world they see after his labor 
is done; and there will be people who will judge 
him gloriously by the kind of world he painted; 
and there will be people who will condemn him 
both for what he did and what he promised. The 
unsettled issues are too terrible for the complete 
disappearance of partisanship. And yet there is 
another view more important than moralizing, 
and that is first to state, and then/if possible to 
understand, what it is that makes Woodrow Wilson 
one of the really strange figures of history. For 
there is a mystery about him, which lifts him com- 
pletely out of the class of men who are easily loved 
or easily condemned, 

Who is the Woodrow Wilson towards whom 
every decent human being has in the last week 
turned with the desire to lift the burden upon him? 
Is he the dethroned autocrat pictured by the spell- 
binders? Every one knows that he is not, and that 
if he acted autocratically, it was because he was 
weak, not because he was strong) Is he the defeat- 
ed idealist who takes his place by right with those 
who are rejected by the Philistines? He is not 
quite that, for what we are witnessing is not the 
third act of a melodrama, but the last act of a 


tragedy. It is no simple case of Righteousness con- 


quered by Evil. It is the much more complex and 
poignant case of Righteousness at war with itself. 
What makes the scene so tremendous is not the 
spectacle of a Lodge triumphant over a Wilson, 
but the spectacle of one Wilson harried by another 
Wilson. It is the interior tragedy played between 
the Wilson of the armistice and the Wilson re- 
turned from Versailles. 

Returned from Versailles, not the Wilson at 
Versailles. The Wilson who acquiesced in the dis- 
astrous peace was a man who at the worst had made 
mistakes, as all human beings do. But the Wilson 
who returned from Versailles denying those mis- 
takes, the Wilson who attempted to exploit the 
sacred confidence of common men to make those 
mistakes seem a triumph, that is the lonely Wilson. 
That is the Wilson who will interest his real bio- 
grapher, for it is here that the paradox of his life 
culminates. When the clues to that paradox are 
understood, as they cannot be understood without 
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fuller knowledge and profounder sympathy than 
any of us today possess, we shall be in the way 
to solve a riddle that can be measured only by the 
unhappiness of millions of human beings the world 
over. 

It is an exquisitively painful subject to think about 
for every one, for at a moment like this there comes 
a sense that Woodrow Wilson is just a human be- 
ing with the human right to tenderness, and to that 
ultimate faith which insists that a man is an end 
not a means. The Woodrow Wilson about whom 
the biographers will dispute is the man who was 
to have been, and may still perhaps be through the 
influence of his ideas, the means to an ordered 
world. But behind that public figure, that uncom- 
mon man, there is a common man whose life is 
sacred, and invaluable, and beyond the reach of 
argument. 


Mr. Harding and the Franco- 
British Rift 

S the comment of the European press on the 

election comes in, it is strictly in order to offer 
a prayer that Mr. Harding has some one near him 
to interpret this uproar of praise in the French 
press. ( For editorial writing in the major European 
press, and especially in the Parisian press, is not 
spontaneous opinion, but systematic, inspired and 
purposeful,)(In America the press generally (there 
are exceptions) leads the State Department) ¢ In 
France the Foreign Office uses the press to prepare 
the way for policy” 

Mr. Harding is being told that he is the man 
to construct a new and workable association, and 
that he can count on French support. This is im- 
mensely flattering and rather tempting to any man 
with a six million plurality and no program. It 
looks like such an easy way to make good. Yet 
this is the point where Mr. Harding urgently 
needs a friend who can tell him that the same 
encircling movement so successfully employed 
against President Wilson is about to be tried 
against him. 

What the European diplomats did to Mr. Wil- 
son was this: they had to deal with a man who had 
staked everything on the creation of a League 
founded on an American view of the settlement 
(the Fourteen Points). In Mr. Harding they have 
to deal with a man who has staked much on a new 
kind of League founded on certain American views 
(elimination of Article X, etc., etc.). The plan of 
campaign adopted against Mr. Wilson was to make 
him buy the League from Europe at the price of 
substituting the secret treaties for the Fourteen 
Points. Mr. Wilson accepted the bargain on the 
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miscalculation that Europe was yielding something 
to him in accepting the League, whereas in fact he 
was yielding to Europe a guarantee of the settle- 
ment on the basis of the secret treaties. Instead 
of selling the League for the acceptance of the 
Fourteen Points, he bought the League by the re- 
jection of the Fourteen Points. 

The situation has now changed. The European 
Allies have the settlement based substantially on 
the terms and wholly on the spirit of the secret 
treaties, But that settlement will not work. The 
disappearance of Imperial Russia has destroyed 
the eastern Power on which the whole structure rest- 
ed, and America has not come in with military 
guarantees to take Russia’s place. The British peo- 
ple have realized that the settlement will not work, 
and have turned their backs upon the two funda- 
mental provisions of the Paris program, for the 
British now favor reconciliation with Central Eu- 
rope and with Russia. This has produced a wide 
conflict of purpose between France and Britain, and 
this conflict is the dominating fact of European 
politics today. For on the issue of it depends the 
whole diplomatic balance of Europe. 

This conflict ignores the League of Nations. 
The League is too weak to participate in it, to 
modify it, or to contro] it. The scene of the con- 
flict between the French and the British program is 
the Supreme Council, the two Foreign Offices, the 
meetings of the Prime Ministers, the various em- 
bassies, and the military and economic missions 
scattered around Europe. WHere is where Mr. 
Harding comes into the story. For the question 
that really exercises Europe is whether American 
prestige can be used to support the French or the 
British view. ‘ 

The French Foreign Office, through the press, 
has made a dead set for Mr. Harding. It will 
agree with him about the “Wilson League.” It, 
too, is eager for A league or An association. It 
profoundly admires the Republican arguments. 
This is a booby-trap. The French Foreign Office 
does not care two figs about the League or a league 
or an association. It cares profoundly about the 
French policy from the Rhine to the Pacific. Its 
purpose is to manage Mr. Harding, as it managed 
Mr. Wilson, by selling him a new League in return 
for American support of French aims. Its aim is 
to prevail on the continent over Britain. 

Certain domestic conditions here will tend to 
push Mr. Harding in this direction, for Great 
Britain has many enemies and there is a platonic 
friendship for France, due to affection for the 
French people and a lack of contact with their gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless it hardly needs arguing 
that any policy which led America into the French 
orbit, and deepened the differences with Britain 
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would be an entanglement that profoundly violated 
the intention of the American electorate on Novem- 
ber second. Moreover, Mr. Harding would have 
set his foot on the same road which Mr. Wilson 
travelled before him and will reach the same 
disastrous end. For it cannot be said too 
often, nor said too emphatically, that there is 
no peace and security anywhere in the world 
if Britain and America are in fundamental an- 
tagonism. 

The thing for Mr. Harding to remember as he 
sets out on his difficult task is that the American 
people have repudiated the diplomatic game in all 
its mazes, and that the League which they are will- 
ing to join is a public league of peace. That means 
concretely that they do not desire membership in 
the Supreme Council, or in the “superstate’’ of the 
Reparations Commission, or in any special “de- 
fensive” alliance, or in secret Foreign Office 
wrangling. 

What they would approve would be member- 
ship in the Council, the Assembly, the Secretariat 
and the Court, and in the agreement to use economic 
pressure against a state that resorts to war without 
using the machinery of the League. This would 
mean that America’s contact with European politics 
would take place wholly through the channels of the 
League, and that whoever wanted American diplo- 
matic support would have to justify his claim public- 
ly in the conferences of the League. 


The Protest Vote 


N the morning after election, when the 
Farmer-Labor candidate for Governor of 
New York called at police headquarters to ascertain 
his vote, he was informed that it was “not being 
tabulated.” Presumably it will be tabulated before 
New Year’s Day. But it was not being tabulated 
for the purpose of transmission to the news agen- 
cies; and apparently that is a practice, in regard to 
Farmer-Labor and to Socialist votes, which has not 
been followed in New York alone. Moreover, 
when protest votes do happen to be counted, along 
with Democratic and Republican votes, they do not 
always qualify as news. Neither from the news- 
papers published in the east, nor from those western 
newspapers which have thus far reached New York 
is it possible to patch together anything more than 
a fragmentary account of what happened to the 
protest vote on the 2nd of November. 
But despite incomplete returns and even less com- 
plete reporting, there are certain observations justi- 
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fied by those figures which have so far been re. 
vealed. It was not, of course, to be supposed that 
however large or small the protest vote turned ou: 
to be, it would be evenly distributed throughout the 
country. Not much of a protest was to be expected 
from a politically well organized and traditionally 
stand-pat state like Vermont, or from those states 
in the Solid South where the vote is more an in. 
cident of race struggle than an instrument of na. 
tional politics. New York, the western half of thc 
Middle West, and the tier of states from Minnesota 
to the Pacific Coast, seemed more promising soil. 
There at least a beginning had been made toward 
the organization of definite alternatives to the two 
old parties. 

New York, of course, has long been a centre 
of Socialist organization, and on November 2nd 
the Farmer-Labor party had Christensen’s name 
upon the ballot and a full state ticket in the field. 
What vote did the two parties poll between them? 
In New York City, Debs received 131,856 votes; 
what the Socialists got upstate, and the Farmer- 
Labor party in the state as a whole, no one knows 
as this is written. But estimating upon partial re- 
turns, it seems as if the two parties between them 
must have polled something like 300,000 votes 
in the whole state, That is very nearly seven 
times what the Socialist candidate for President 
polled in New York four years ago. A substantial 
increase, even with allowance made for the woman 
vote. 

Farther west it is more difficult to dig data from 
a non-communicative government. In Illinois the 
Farmer-Labor party had high hopes of electing sev- 
eral representatives to Congress from those districts 
in which the United Mine Workers are particularly 
strong. It failed. Both Socialists and Farmer-La- 
bor, however, made substantial gains, but not gains 
great enough to carry them into office in the face 
of the Harding landslide. That seems generaily 
to have been the case in other states of the western 
Middle West—in Missouri, for example, and in 
Wisconsin. In the latter state a candidate bearing 
the indorsement of the Nonpartisan League was 
elected Governor; but with no Nonpartisan legisla- 
ture behind him. 

In the states from Minnesota westward to the 
coast, it is the Nonpartisan League whose platform 
stands as protest against the tactics of the older 
parties. The League, during the past two years, 
has been preparing for a bid for power in a half 
dozen different states. Its leaders can scarcely feel 
that November 2nd was a day of victory. In North 
Dakota the Nonpartisan farmers once more elected 
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Governor Frazier, apparently carried most ot the 
state offices, and sent to the United States Senate 
the first Nonpartisan Senator (Dr. Ladd). But 
nowhere else in the tier of Northwestern states did 
they carry an important office; and in North Da- 
kota, in fact, they seem to have lost control of the 
state legislature, Nevertheless, in the legislatures 
of four other states the League has apparently in- 
creased its representation; and its total vote has 
certainly doubled (has probably come nearer treb- 
ling) its vote of two years ago. The increase is ac- 
counted for only in part by the fact of woman suf- 
frage; for in the greater part of Nonpartisan 
League territory women had the vote before Ten- 
nessee was wheedled into ratifying the Constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Had Harding’s victory over Cox not been so 
crushing, all of these increased Socialist and 
Farmer-Labor votes, in New York, in the Middle 
West and in the Northwest, would have brought 
results more substantial. Had the race between 
Democrats and Republicans been at all close, these 
protest votes would in many instances have been 
sufficient to thrust Socialist and Farmer-Labor can- 
didates out in front of the two old parties, and 
successfully into office. With the race a runaway, 
this was out of question. Moreover, had the un- 
precedented majority of the Republicans not ob- 
scured every other aspect of the election, a protest 
vote that had increased so substantially would have 
counted more effectively as warning. 

It would be idle to pretend, just because one 
wanted to believe, that in this respect the protest 
vote of 1920 was successful. It was not. But that 
fact does not tell the whole story. The most ef- 
fective protest is not a single frantic day of voting, 
but the creation of a new and aggressively liberal 
party. 

“Talk of a new party is absurd.” So Governor 
Cox declared on the morning after his own Water- 
loo. What is there in the election which points 
to that conclusion? The Democrats lost ground, 
not only to the Republicans, but to the Farmer- 
Labor party and the Socialists. In the state of 
Washington the Farmer-Labor candidates for 
President, for Senator and for Governor not only 
ran well, but ran well ahead of the Democrats. The 
Democratic party slipped back into third place. 
Mr. Christensen believes that this is to be its fate 
throughout the country. “The next fight,” he de- 
clares, “will be between the Republican and the 
Farmer-Labor parties.” Mr. Christensen is a 
more optimistic man than anyone in the New Re- 
public office. The Democratic party has a way of 
coming back, after it has been crushed almost be- 
yond recognition. It is geared like a worm: the 
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several segments walk off after the cutting has been 
finished. Nevertheless, though there is a long road 
ahead for the Farmer-Labor party, and though on 
this occasion the Harding explosion drowned out 
the noise of the protest vote, what November 2nd 
did show is that a new and little advertised party 
can accumulate a number of votes out of all pro- 
portion to its meagre funds, its weak organization 
and a feeble press. 

What happens next for the Farmer-Labur party 
depends in large measure upon whether the organ- 
ized farmers and organized trade unionists will 
continue to abide officiaily by the “nonpartisan” 
policy of their leaders. Mr. Gompers particularly 
has been a vigorous opponent of the new party idea. 
To the results of the present election he attached 
all his official importance. “Let there be no mis- 
understanding,” he declared on the eve of the elec- 
tion. Senator Harding’s election would mean “‘op- 
pressive laws, restrictive measures wherever the 
hand of government reaches, an open door to those 
who live only by exploitation, added strength to 
those employers to whom workers are merely num- 
bers and ‘hands,’ and a general lowering of our 
national standards of honor, liberty and humanity.”’ 
Cox must be elected. 

Well, Mr. Harding won triumphantly. And two 
days after it was over, out came Mr. Gompers with 
the declaration that “the non-partisan political 
policy of the American Federation of Labor is 
more completely justified than ever.” ‘The futility 
of separate party action,” on the other hand, was 
“more convincingly demonstrated.” 

Will the trade union rank and file agree with 
him? It is the disadvantage of Mr. Gompers’s 
position that inevitably he is reduced to a choice 
between what two groups of politicians give him, 
and often, therefore, to a choice between two evils. 
Faced with the catastrophe of Harding, he under- 
took to support a party which had refused to dis- 
own Palmer and Burleson, which had broken its 
pledge not to use the injunction, suppressed free 
speech, and, through its Post Office department, 
actually fought both the theory and the fact of 
trade unionism. Then, after that record, when the 
party he had supported received the worst drubbing 
in American political history, Mr. Gompers cele- 
brated the success of his non-partisan policy. “Fifty 
Congressmen,” he says, “who were inconsiderate 
and hostile, have been defeated.”—And three hun- 
dred and fifty elected. 

To a convention of business men which met last 
week in Chicago Mr. S. S. King of Dayton assert- 
ed: “The union labor man is not so cocky as he 
was just before the election. In a little while he 
will be eating out of his employer's hand.” In 
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Washington the Republican Publicity Chairman an- 
nounces himself ready for a fight upon the closed 
shop (which usually means a fight upon every form 
of unionism). In Boston a judge perpetually en- 
joins the United Shoe Workers’ union from pay- 
ing strike benefits, from picketing a plant and even 
from circularizing “either employees or the public.” 
There will be more fruits of victory, but it will not 
be labor who will pick them. Profiteering that 
makes a joke of “better wages,” “friendly” ad- 
ministrations which break the faith, friendly legis- 
lators who disappear in a crisis, courts which hold 
steadfastly to the industrial principles of the dark 
ages—round and round the “non-partisan” policy 
of the American Federation goes in a vicious circle. 
How long will labor follow it? 


Trouble in the Victors’ Camp 


OR just three days the sun shone brilliantly 

upon the divine rights of business and the 
privilege of property to rule and ruin. Three days 
were given for unalloyed rejoicing in a victory for 
the conservatives so overwhelming as practically to 
annihilate the enemy. At last, dreamed the profiteer, 
a quietus had been placed upon the chorus of de- 
nunciation, No more regulation, no more threats 
of expropriation by the government of enterprises 
following their own judgment as to the best way to 
make money. But the dream was too bright to last. 
Within the camp of the victors trouble has arisen. 
Nothing more distressing to the profiteers could 
have come out of the radical Democracy than the 
manifesto of the staunchly conservative Senators 
Calder and Edge of the Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion, Coal profiteering, they declare, has to stop. 
“We are both opposed to government regulation as 
a policy but the government must assume responsi- 
bility for its people, and we will recommend a bill 
for entire control of the industry, just as far as 
possible under the Constitution, unless prices are 
materially reduced to the public by December 6th. 
We are in deadly earnest about this. We are both 
conservatives on the matter of government owner- 
ship, but we are absolutely disgusted with this situ- 
ation.” 

It is not going to be an easy matter to restrain 
Senators exhibiting such a spirit from proceeding 
to action, or to hold back a considerable part of 
the victorious party from following after them. 
There is such a thing as too complete a victory. 
Military authorities have long recognized that the 
utter collapse of the enemy is bad for an army’s 
morale. Especially if the army is made up of con- 
tingents representing separate interests, such a vic- 
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tory acts as a solvent of discipline. Whatever 
potential dissension there may have been is foment. 
ed by it. In political conflicts exactly the same 
principle applies. If the Republicans had won by 
only a narrow margin, it would have been necessary 
for the numerous factions composing the party to 
sink their differences and maintain a united front, 
Any such independence as Senators Edge and 
Calder have exhibited would have been cried down 
as an encouragement to the enemy. With a bare 
majority in Congress, the party leaders could have 
stressed the fact that any legislative program re. 
quired the cooperation of those ultra-conservatives 
who would rather let the people freeze than inter. 
fere with private enterprise. Those ultra-consery. 
atives are dispensable, as matters stand. Their in- 
fluence must suffer accordingly. 

We are not suggesting that anything like real 
radicalism can spring up and flourish under the Re. 
publican victory. But there are a great many items 
in the conservatives’ inventory that are not really 
conservative, but have been foisted upon them under 
stress of party war propaganda. The coal question 
will furnish ample illustration. Elsewhere in this 
issue we publish an engineer’s analysis of existing 
conditions in the coal industry. Under the present 
scheme of organization—or, better, chaos—we are 
notoriously wasting man power through the ir. 
regular operation of the mines. We are wasting 
the coal in the ground through obsolete methods of 
operation. We waste a great part of the coal we 
burn through inefficient furnaces, and waste trans- 
portation through the haulage of immense quanti- 
ties of coal required to make good the loss of heat 
and power due to our wasteful utilization practice. 
And the consequence of all this waste is that every 
householder is needlessly taxed, every industrial 
enterprise needlessly handicapped. 

It can not possibly be a true conservatism that 
would place such burdens and handicaps upon the 
general prosperity and productive efficiency of the 
nation. The men who derive incidental profits 
from these wastes will of course wrap themselves 
in the robe of conservatism, just as, during war, 
every greedy and self-seeking individual wraps him- 
self in the robe of patriotism, In time of war the 
real patriot may close his eyes to patrioteering, valu- 
ing unity in the face of the enemy above everything 
else. In time of evenly balanced political conflict 
the true conservative may close his eyes to the 
fraudulent conservatism of the waster and profiteer. 
Since November 2nd the true conservative has be- 
come free to consider whether he will make com- 
mon cause with chaos in the coal industry or whether 
he will insist on order and economy. He may find 
—we believe that he will find—that order and 
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economy are not to be had without something that 
looks very much like nationalization. What then? 
Will the conservative shrink from nationalization 
because those who have a vested interest in waste 
cry out in horror of the word? Or will he recog- 
nize that an efficient coal supply is essential to our 
whole system of private enterprise, and that what- 
ever means are needed to attain it are sanctioned 
by the end? 

It is not probable that the country will be con- 
tented through the next four years with existing 
conditions in the transportation field. Everybody 
understands that adequate and economical railway 
service is essential to national prosperity. We are 
not getting such service, and we shall not get it with- 
out thoroughgoing unification of facilities. That 
does not mean merely unified operation of facilities 
that were constructed with an intent just the reverse 
of unification. Experience under the Railway Ad- 
ministration showed quite clearly that something is 
to be gained even under such limping unification. 
But the large gains can come only when terminals 
are reconstructed and coordinated with water borne 
traffic, when specialization of traffic has been car- 
ried through and equipment has been adapted to 
unified service. Probably complete unification in- 
volves national ownership and operation. Is it 
therefore to be regarded as a radical policy, or is it 
a policy whose bearing upon the general industrial 
life of the country is such as to recommend it to the 
true conservative ? It is our guess that when the mat- 
ter comes up before a conservative party strong 
enough to disregard mere words and shibboleths, 
the fanatical exponents of private enterprise will be 
astonished at the kind of opposition they will have 
to meet. They will encounter trouble, because of 
their excessive victory. 


The Deadlock in Anthracite 


FTER eight months of haggling, the anthracite 
miners and operators are again at a dead- 
lock. The operators are making a stand on a 
technicality which may bring anthracite production 
to a full stop just when the snow begins to fly. 
Last spring the miners and operators deadlocked 
on the entire question of wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions. The miners were prepared to 
strike. They were threatened with the penalties of 
the Lever law. President Wilson ordered them 
before a commission. They went reluctantly and 
under protest. The commission’s award, which 
established a minimum per annum wage of $1,147, 
was so unsatisfactory to the rank and file, that, 
dodging the Lever law, they went on vacations in- 
stead of an authorized strike. President Wilson 
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warned them that unless they went to work imme- 
diately, the public would find a substitute for coal 
and leave them high and hungry. They were ob- 
durate. They returned to work after official assur- 
ance that the President would reopen the award of 
his commission. They demanded an equalization 
between their new wage scale and that awarded the 
soft coal miners by the President’s Bituminous 
Commission, as well as an adjustment of certain 
“inequalities” in the percentage of increase allowed 
their own members by the Anthracite Commission. 
The operators now take the position that it is only 
the second group of inequalities that are up for 
adjustment. They insist that the minimum base 
rate of $4.20 a day or $1,147 a year awarded by 
the Anthracite Commission must stand. ‘The 
miners are asking for a minimum of $6.00 a day. 
This, according to published statistics, is what the 
deadlock is about. 

But the published statements reveal only a smal! 
part of the truth. Secret diplomacy is the rule in 
these coal negotiations. Last spring, when the an- 
thracite wage scale committee sat in New York, the 
public, including newspaper reporters, was barred 
from the meetings. When the President's Com- 
mission organized, an attempt was again made to 
bar the public. It was the miners who then insisted 
upon open hearings. But they were only partially 
successful. The operators succeeded in having the 
miners’ exhibits relative to the organization, capi- 
talization, earnings, and profits of the anthracite 
companies excluded. In arguing for their exclusion 
one of the operators said: “We are not arguing 
our case before the public.” The present negotia- 
tions are being carried on behind closed doors in 
an inner office of one of the anthracite companies in 
the Reading Terminal Building in Philadelphia. 

The miners have made every effort to let the 
public in on their case. They have spent a good 
many thousands of dollars in the effort. But 
hitherto the public has been indifferent or hostile. 
There has been a disposition to assume that the 
miners got rich out of the war, that they have 
loafed on the job and that they are not entitled to 
any further increases. It is this attitude on the 
part of the public that is driving the miners into a 
state of mind in which they feel that a little freezing 
will make the public bestir itself to get at the truth. 

What does their request for a six dollar 
minimum mean? Employment in the anthracite 
fields is steadier than in the bituminous. The 
supply of anthracite is limited and under mo- 
nopolistic control. But, with the exception of 
the war years 1917-18, the longest year the an- 
thracite mines have operated was 1919 when, ac- 
cording to the operators they were open 273 
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days. That, at six dollars a day, would mean an 
annual income of $1,638. During the height of 
the war period tens of thousands of anthracite 
miners got as little as $1,200 a year; the best paid 
among them averaged about sixteen hundred. This 
was their reward for working Sundays and holi- 
days, for responding to the patriotic appeal of the 
country by getting out the largest anthracite ton- 
nage in history. 

Last summer, Chairman Thompson appointed 
Dr. W. M. Hammond, Professor of Economics in 
the Ohio State University, technical adviser to the 
Commission. Dr. Hammond made an analysis of 
the minimum cost of living in the anthracite region. 
He allowed $750 per annum for food; $300 for 
clothing; $100 for rent; $70 for fuel and light; 
$80 for furniture and furnishings; $300 for mis- 
cellaneous,—doctor, dentist, education, insurance, 
recreation. This brought his minimum almost to 
what the miners are now asking,—$1,600 a year. 
In submitting his figures, Dr. Hammond said: “We 
doubt very much whether there could be very much 
of a reduction in any item and yet provide for the 
legitimate needs of the family in any way which 
the moral sense of our people would consider legit- 
imate.”” The operators contended that $3.34 a 
day, or $801, was really enough for a miner to 
live on comfortably. At the hearings in Scranton 
one of the miners put this question: “Living in 
common comfort and decency, as a decent Amer- 
ican working man, do you think that $3.34 a day 
is enough money for an adult day laborer to rec- 
eive, and maintain a family in comfort and dec- 
ency?” Whereupon an operator answered: “I do 
not only believe it, but I know it, because I see them 
doing it.” 

The miners believe that they have the weight of 
impartial expert opinion on their side. And yet 
the public has not shown any disposition to support 
them. They are isolated. Contact with the out- 
side world is difficult. They feel shut away from 
the bar of public opinion. It is only when they 
strike that they get attention, or on the rare occa- 
sions when a governmental body looks down into 
their world. Such an occasion came last summer 
when the Anthracite Commission sat in Scranton. 
But even then they were not freely heard. They 
wanted the public to know who gets the money the 
public pays for coal; but the Commission denied 
them a hearing on this count. They believe that 
while they are denied a good life the public is being 
squeezed. They see the great culm banks which 
they built years ago and for which they got nothing 
now being scooped by steam shovel into the washer- 
ies and sold; they see coal which it cost only $4.50 
to produce sold to the public for $14.00 and more; 
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they quote Moody’s Manual to prove that there 
are at least individual companies that produced only 
II per cent more coal during the war than they did 
during the years immediately preceding the war 
while their profits increased nearly 500 per cent: 
they know that seven of the largest companies, con. 
trolling more than half of the total anthracite ton. 
nage, increased their production during the war pe. 
riod only 11.6 per cent while their combined income 
increased 89 per cent. And yet they are told by the 
operators that they ought to live on less than 
$1,600 a year; that no serious injustice would be 
done if they were given steady work at less than 
$1,000 a year. When the public, through the press, 
takes sides against them they begin to say: ‘‘Let 
the public freeze.” 

The anthracite miners have been very patient. 
They went through the war producing more coal! 
and taking relatively less in real wages than they 
had befo~e. They have now plead for fair consider. 
ation since last March. The price of’ some com- 
modities,—clothing, shoes, some staples,—has fal- 
len, but the prices of the commodities which their 
children need most, such as milk and eggs, have 
continued to goup, Their present negotiations are 
now at a deadlock over the question of the six dol- 
lar a day minimum, which in the case of the bitu- 
minous miners has gone up to $7.50. They are 
entitled to the increase. There is no break in the 
demand for anthracite. The anthracite companies 
and the anthracite railroads that own or contro! 
the majority of the mines were never more flourish- 
ing. With the $6 minimum granted, the price of 
anthracite could be reduced and yet leave a good 
margin of profit. If the anthracite deadlock results 
in another vacation,—in another complete stop to 
production,—the responsibility will be upon the 
operators and the public. On the record, what the 
miners are asking is reasonable and just. 
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Coal 


HE extravagance of Belshazzar’s rule was 

measured, weighed and condemned to de- 

struction. Modern engineers in measuring 
and weighing the causes and results of the present 
orgy of wanton sacking of our energy-resources do 
see with equal clearness the handwriting on the 
wall: The rule of a system that makes profit out 
of waste is doomed to collapse, for it undermines 
its own foundation. 

The maintenance of our civilization depends ab- 
solutely upon the service it gets from industry. 
Industry itself is entirely dependent upon genera- 
tion of power both for production and transpor- 
tation. The amount of water power developed is 
negligible compared with that derived from fuel. 
With natural gas practically exhausted and petro- 
leum resources remaining for only a score of years, 
our economic, civic, and cultural life hinges on the 
supply of coal. 

During the war, the unmerciful logic of facts 
taught us that in order to preserve our existence 
and protect our homes and well being, every group 
of society had to render service. Those whose 
social function was to secure profits without render- 
ing adequate service were compelled to curtail their 
privilege; the banking system unable to control the 
finances of the country made almost no objection 
to the transfer of the credit centre from Wall 
Street to Washington; the railroads failing utterly 
under private ownership to meet the demands for 
transportation were content to be operated by the 
government; insurance companies unwilling to as- 
sume the risk relinquished their control; the in- 
dustries which were to provide food and munitions 
were content to be administered from Washington, 
and the fuel itself had to be placed under control 
as to mining, shipping and pricing, to avoid the 
greatest calamity the world has known. 

The question that looms large today is whether 
we are coming back to the old untrammeled indivi- 
dualism on the principle of “everyone for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost” or are we big 
enough and wise enough to learn the lesson that 
the nation will get ahead which first puts into 
practice the principle of service for the community. 

Since last June, the specter of a coal famine has 
haunted this country. There were no strikes of 
miners but the production of coal fell down to half 
the normal capacity of the mines, and according 
to the United States Geological Survey, the cause 
of the coal shortage was due to transportation dis- 
ability curtailing the mines’ production by almost 


40 per cent. Gambling on the inadequate supplv of 
coal, the prices at the mines rose from an average 
of $2.50 inJanuary to March 1920 to $9.00, $12.00, 
and even $14.00 this fall. Hysterical demands for 
coal from disorganized European countries s-~ll 
further aggravated conditions; speculators, ship- 
ping unconsigned coal to the Atlantic seaboard, ty- 
ing the cars, tying piers, boosted already high 
prices higher yet. If it was true that before the 
war coal operators earned little or no dividends 
selling coal at about $1.00 a ton, it is unques- 
tionably true that by increasing the prices over 
1,000 per cent while the wages advanced less than 
100 per cent, and supplies and materials not quite 
200 per cent, the profits reaped are out of propor- 
tion to the services rendered. In Indiana the 
movement for fixing the price and for state opera- 
tion of mines is being tested today, not by engineers, 
alas, but by lawyers, and one wonders whether the 
people of other states have less sense, civic pride, 
and patriotism than those in Indiana, In New 
England, according to State Fuel Administrator 
J. Storrow, ‘‘the situation today is far more serious 
than it was during the summer we entered the war. 
We are going backward fast. It is about the most 
serious coal situation we have ever faced.” 

Since then, the railroad freight rates have been 
increased, and at the same time the full output 
of the mines which was curtailed 38 per cent, due 
to transportation disability in June, reduced to 22 
per cent in October. Now the railroads are mov- 
ing nearly 12,000,000 tons a week while in the 
summer they carried in the neighborhood of 
9,000,000 tons only. Such are the outstanding 
facts in the background of the present coal situa- 
tion. What are the prospects of securing some 
700,000,000 tons of coal a year which we were 
in the habit of consuming in this country? 

The first question obviously is :—do we need this 
amount of coal? About two-thirds of this quantity 
is used for generation of power and transportation. 
The U. S. Fuel Administration and all power ex- 
perts unite in their estimate that at least 100,000,- 
000 tons of coal are annually wasted in our power 
plants due to the reckless methods of firing and 
power generation. Preventable losses of the steam 
railroads are undoubtedly larger yet, while the 
losses in bee-hive oven coke production and in indi- 
vidual domestic furnaces are so apparent that the 
figures of waste stagger the imagination. It is 
thus plain that, if we should learn how to use the 
coal efficiently, even with the present relatively in- 
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efficient equipment such as our steam locomotives 
utilizing merely 5 per cent of the heat value of coal, 
only slightly over half of the usual amount of coal 
would amply satisfy all our needs and wants. 
The 400,000,000 tons of coal thus actually needed 
could readily be transported even by inefficient and 
disorganized railroads under private ownership, 
for their task then would be to transport less than 
9,000,000 tons per week—a figure below which 
they have not fallen even during the worst period 
on record. 

There is no reason, however, to expect that such 
improvement in coal utilization could take place at 
the wave of a magic wand. The sinister significance 
of the colossal waste of our natural resources is 
that this practice is made profitable to the public 
utilities and common carriers at the expense of the 
people in the country at large. It pays to waste 
because the price of waste is paid by the consumer; 
it pays to waste still more because the turnover of 
a larger capital yields larger profits though at the 
same per cent of interest. 

The wastes of transportation are no less grue- 
some than those of the utilization of fuel. An in- 
mate of an insane asylum conceived a plan of gener- 
ating electricity by water power in New York by 
bringing water in tank cars from the Great Lakes 
and letting it run through the water wheels in Van 
Cortlandt Park. We do no saner thing when we 
bring coal in cars from Pennsylvania and Virginia 
to burn under the boilers in our large cities or 
turn into gas in the midst of our overcrowded 
tenements. The shipment of poorly prepared coal 
polluted with ash, dirt, moisture, etc. not only re- 
quires more cars than would be needed to transport 
cleaner coal, but it causes the power plants now to 
burn 20 per cent more coal per kilowatt hour than 
they did with the coal from the same mines before 
the war. 

For years the process whereby the coal could be 
split at the collieries into a number of valuable 
substances has been known; the cumulative value 
of the multiple products derived is far in excess 
of the value of the raw coal. On the average, one 
ton of coal subject to distillation process yields 20 
pounds of ammonia sulphate, from 2 to 3 gallons 
of benzol, about 8 gallons of tar, from 7,000 to 
10,000 cubic feet of gas, and up to 1,500 pounds of 
smokeless, dustless, artificial anthracite. Part 
of this gas is used in the process. The rest 
could be piped for long distances to the cities where 
it would serve industrial purposes as well as do- 
mestic cooking, heating, etc. Ammonia sulphate 
is a powerful fertilizer while benzol is an efficient 
substitute for gasoline. The coal tar itself is a basis 
of our chemical industry. It yields about 1,000 
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various products such as aniline dye stuffs, carbolic 
acid, aspirin, salicylic acid, antipyrine, perfumes, 
explosives, colors, lakes, not to mention the useful 
application of tar in its crude state for water proof- 
ing buildings, road surfacing, etc. The artificial 
anthracite, may be consumed near the collieries to 
generate electric power distributed through the net 
of electric transmission wires or it can be shipped 
without breaking into dust, and what is more im- 
portant can be stored almost indefinitely without 
danger of spontaneous combustion, as is the case 
with soft coal. 

Such a plan gives at once two very important ad- 
vantages. First—the mines could be operated con- 
tinuously instead of intermittently as now, when 
miners on the average are permitted to work only 
200 days a year, because of the lack of coal cars 
and the impracticability of storing the coal. Another 
advantage is a tremendous relief to our over-taxed 
railroads inasmuch as the quantity of coal that 
will then be needed for industrial and domestic pur- 
poses will amount to only 40 per cent of the quantity 
shipped at present. Moreover, the use of uniform 
artificial anthracite will result in a considerable in- 
crease of efficiency in power generation and the 
smoke which now causes, on a conservative estimate, 
over $1,000,000,000 damage in property, health 
and comfort, will be forever eliminated with the 
discontinuation of the use of raw coal under boilers 
and in furnaces. 

The mining is conducted without regard to ren- 
dering service to the country and is characterized 
by most appalling social wastes. We operate mines 
only two-thirds of the time thus using over 600,000 
men to work only a little over 200 days a year. If 
we were to work our mines continuously, 200,000 
men would be available to do productive work els:2- 
where. Assuming now that each worker adds the 
value of $2,000 we are not realizing $400,- 
000,000 worth of service of these men, and besides, 
paying them approximately $280,000,000 per year 
in wages, not to mention the unhealthy, degrading 
living conditions at the mines destroying and bru- 
talizing our greatest asset—the man power. The 
mine losses are similarly appalling. According to 
the resolution of the United Mine Workers’ 27th 
Convention in Cleveland: 


The incomparable natural resources of America, par- 
ticularly those of timber and coal, are being despoiled 
under a system of production which wastes from 33 to 
50 per cent of these resources in order that the maximum 
amount of dividends may accrue to those who have se- 
cured ownership of these indispensable commodities. Our 
coal resources are the birthright of the American people 
for all time to come and we hold that it is the immediate 
duty of the American people to prevent the profligate 
waste that is taking place under private ownership of 
these resources. 
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In this statement the keynote of our coal 
situation is boldly sounded. Under private owner- 
ship of mines, the loss to the community spells 
profit to the owners; under private ownership of 
railroads, we find useless transportation bringing 
dividends to shareholders; under private owner- 
ship of public utilities, it is profitable to them to 
conspire against the public. 

On the other hand, it is perfectly evident that 
private capital is too timid to go into the heavy in- 
vestments necessary for the re-manufacture of coal 
into multiple by-products; under competitive sys- 
tems, private coal users are not willing to divulge 
to their competitors the improved methods of pow- 
er generation which they learn from an expert. In 
short, so long as waste is the system of our finance, 
so long as it means private profits, irrespective of 
service rendered, no permanent relief can be expect- 
ed from any plans or measures that may be recom- 
mended as temporarily expedient. Coal famines 
will reappear like epidemics of typhoid, and until 
we learn how to purify the source, palliatives may 
relieve suffering but will not stop the cause. 

Commissioner Colver of the Federal Trade 
Commission, a few years ago had a correct vision 
of the situation which at that time began to threat- 
en our economic stability. He advocated a plan of 
pooling coal on the market, leaving the mining of 
it to individual competition. In this latter respect 
he erred. Competition in coal mining is incom- 
patible with economy. Geologic occurrence of coal 
influences the cost of mining to such an extent that 
either competition will be impossible or more ex- 
pensive mines will have to shut down. This is 
wasteful again, as abandonment of high-cost mines 
may render them permanently unworkable. Ad- 
justment of prices for each individual mine, accord- 
ing to cost of operation would be cumbersome and 
impractical. Obviously, if pooling of coal on the 
market is to be accomplished, it should be done 
simultaneously with the pooling of mining and the 
re-manufacture of coal into its multiple products, 
i, e., it must take the form of integration of in- 
dustry. 

To sum up: the return to the old regime rapidly 
brings us face toface with a dilemma: either collapse 
of industry because of failure to provide an ade- 
quate supply of cheap power, or reorganization of 
present methods of mining, transportation and gen- 
eration of heat and power along new lines of coor- 
dinated multiple production controlled by experts 
responsible to the community at large and not to 
any group of special interests. No third outcome 
is possible and the longer we waver, the harder will 


be the task of untangling the mess. 
WALTER N. PoLaKov 
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In Praise of Clichés 
HAVE never heard a good word said for the 


cliché. The term itself is what the labor unions 
call “unfair.” It not only designates but vilifies; 
it is an epithet as well as a substantive. And yet 
I propose to show that Modern Civilization could 
no more exist without the cliché than it could exist 
without telephones, motor cars, or player pianos. 

Take Business first—the inevitable position of 
Business in these days. I am myself a business man 
of sorts, and like most business men | find myself 
enacting for a considerable part of each day the 
role of dictator—not the swaggering, besabred 
(and frequently befuddled) dictator of O. Henry’s 
South American yarns, but the kind of dictator that 
tilts back in a swivel chair, with his feet on the edge 
of the waste basket and his eyes on an oscillating 
fan, while a (more or less) pretty girl, with her 
shoulders swathed in georgette, her ears ornament- 
ed with knobs of hair, and a wad of Spearmint in 
her carmined cheek, industriously records with 
slim, double-pointed pencil, the fluent phrases that 
purl from his lips, at—if he is a good dictator—« 
uniform rate of about one hundred words a minute. 

How could those fluent phrases purl at that in- 
credible speed if it were not for the despised cliché? 
The entire substance of my voluminous remarks— 
and yours, dictatorial reader—to those charming 
young women with the knobs and the wads is a 
solid mosaic of clichés. “In reply to your esteemed 
communication of the 7th inst., I beg leave to 
state—.” Perhaps not all of us sink so low as that. 
We may substitute a chaste and simple “‘letter’”’ for 
the unctuous floridity of “esteemed communica- 
tion’; but don’t we all “beg leave to state,” and 
“acknowledge the receipt,” and “refer you to my 
former letter,’’ and “submit for your considera- 
tion,” and “trust that you will favor us,”’ and— 
worst sin of all—‘thank you in advance?” 

Need I say more? Is it not obvious at once that 
the cliché is as necessary in the office as the type- 
writer, the vertical file, and the stamp-licking ma- 
chine—that without our treasury of stereotyped 
phrases, you and I, brother business man, could 
never cope with the morning’s mail? What if we 
had to let the georgette-clad idly masticate the 
Spearmint while we racked our “tired” brains— 
everyone knows that we are always “tired’—for 
le mot juste, le mot unique? The wheels of com- 
merce and industry would slacken, orders would 
grow scarce, factories would close down, exports 
would decrease, the balance of trade would suffer 
—the country would fall plumb into the hands of 
the Bolsheviki. 

And what is true of Business is true also of most 
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other outstanding activities of our current life. 
Glance at the leading article, nay, merely at the 
headlines, of your morning paper, and you will per- 
ceive that Journalism might dispense with the 
oceanic cables and the cylinder press but that you 
could never have the news with your coffee if it 
were not for the cliché. And the pulpit orator— 
stained-glass windows and organ music are trim- 
mings, but the cliché is his stock in trade. And as 
for the politician—he could stump the state on 
horseback in default of a private car, but if it were 
not for the cliché we should have to choose between 
despotism and anarchy, for democratic electioneer- 
ing would be as impossible as perpetual motion. 

I am not content, however, to demonstrate the 
incalculable and indispensable utility of the cliché. 
I desire to call attention, also, to its aesthetic beauty 

Why is a cliché? Why does one particular phrase 
expressing a certain idea become stereotyped and 
universally diffused, so that it springs spontaneous- 
ly to the lips of every common man when he en- 
counters that idea, when a dozen other possible 
phrases conveying the same notion achieve no simi- 
lar currency? 

Is it not ordinarily because the particular form 
of words destined to become obnoxious by its ba- 
nality really conveys the intended nuance of mean- 
ing more simply, clearly, accurately, forcefully— 
which is to say more beautifully, unless all the treat- 
ises on style are wrong—than any other form of 
words that anyone has happened to hit upon? 

Try a few and see. From the business letter- 
writer first. “Submit for your consideration,” for 
example, custom-staled as it is, admirably combines 
dignity, courtesy, and directness. But let us seek 
loftier spheres. From a magazine that lies on my 
desk—a reasonably well-written, well-edited jour- 
nal—I cull, in six minutes: 





(9) Captain of industry 
(10) Economy and efficiency 
(11) Dignity of labor 

(4) Burning question (12) Brotherhood of man 
(5) Glittering reward (13) Law and order 

(6) Mischievous invention (14) First blush of spring 
(7) Swaggering bully (15) Caroling of birds 
(8) Abysmal ignorance (16) Lustrous, dark eyes 


I assert on my honor that these specimens were 
selected at random and solely for their triteness— 
and no one, I suppose, will question that they qual- 
ify on that basis. But if one will rub the eyes of 
one’s mind and look at them afresh—as sometimes 
in the early spring one looks with seeing interest 
at the first robin redbreast or the dandelion and 
perceives what a handsome bird, what a gorgeous 
fiower, it is—one may realize that all of them were 
once wonderfully fine phrases. 


(1) Delicate humor 
(2) Flashing wit 
(3) Becoming modesty 
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Could any epithets be more subtly juste, more 
satisfying even to Flaubert, than those used in (1) 
and (3) and (6) and (7)—or even in (16)! And 
(2) and (4) and (5) and (8) and (9) and (14) 
and (15) are metaphors of real poetic beauty— 
gleams of vivid picture to flash an author’s meaning 
on the mental retina and print it strongly there. 
Each one of them when first indited by some anony- 
mous or forgotten pen was a stroke of genius, 
worthy of a Stevenson, a Pater, if not a Shakes- 
peare. 

In short, the cliché is, nearly always, un mot 
juste, canned—multigraphed—Edison-recorded— 
passed into general circulation as a part of the cur- 
rency of language. And though the original beauty 
of design of these common coins of speech is worn 
away, it is not, I think, wholly lost, but enriches ob- 
scurely our hoard of ordinary words and terms of 
speech. One realizes this most fully when first 
learning to read a foreign language. One is struck 
continually by the poetic vividness of its common 
phrases—the clichés of the unfamiliar tongue. And 
occasionally even in one’s own language the most 
banal of them may catch the meditative eye and 
delight it with a remnant of its first felicity, 

What is the moral? That one may be less 
scrupulous in avoiding the cliché? Heaven forbid! 
Except, of course, in Business, Journalism, the Pul- 
pit, and Politics! If there must be a moral, per- 
haps it lies in the consideration of the deftness, 
flair, and poetic insight one must bring to the coin- 
ing of new phrases that may suffice to do the work 


of those we must eschew. 
Max McConn 


Labor’s Impending Battle 


VER since the war a general conflict between 
American employers and the unions has been 
imminent. At first the threat was masked. Unions 
during the war had much increased their strength, 
and many liberal employers, together with large 
sections of those not directly concerned, expected 
the maintenance and extension of that strength 
through a development of collective bargaining and 
instrumentalities of adjustment. This expectation 
did not reckon with the ruling financial and in- 
dustrial interests which had not yet accepted union- 
ism as a permanent factor in the body politic. This 
was made clear to the discerning during the Presi- 
dent’s Industrial Conference. The refusal of the 
large employers to accept arbitration of the steel 
strike or to endorse collective bargaining was cor- 
rectly interpreted by Mr. Gompers and his as- 
sociates, 
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The attitude of the larger employers has now 
become, through a definite and active campaign of 
propaganda and personal pressure, the attitude of 
groups of employers and chambers of commerce 
almost everywhere. Their motive is not altogether 
blind combativeness or covetousness of power. Be- 
hind it is an economic philosophy. The war, they 
say, made necessary a shifting of productive power 
which caused a reduction both in the reserve sup- 
plies and in the current stock.of commodities, and a 
consequent average reduction in the standard of liv- 
ing. At the same time, however, a labor shortage 
was created which increased the bargaining power 
of the organized workers. The unions, aided by the 
government, extended their jurisdiction, refused to 
accept their share of the reduction in living stand- 
ards, and in many cases even raised their real 
wages. Most important of all, they also shortened 
their hours and otherwise reduced their produc- 
tivity. 

The natural result, according to this interpreta- 
tion, was a period of high prices and discontent, 
in which labor troubles further reduced production. 
The only remedy was a solid resistance to all de- 
mands, now to be followed by a period of industrial 
depression, in which widespread unemployment will 
force labor back to its proper place in the machine. 
This involves, naturally, an absolute reduction of 
wages and in many cases an increase of hours, the 
restoration of the driving power of the boss by 
substituting payment by results for payment by 
time, and an “open shop” campaign, with the total 
destruction of unions wherever possible. 

The official leadership of organized labor has 
opposed to this philosophy little but the old ideas 
of pure-and-simple trade-unionism. It has made 
small effort to disprove some of the more obvious 
errors of fact. Mr. Gompers is ne less insistent 
upon maintaining the rights and status of unions 
than the most advanced syndicalist. He stoutly 
advocates the granting to labor of an increasing 
share in the good things of life. But he indicates 
no method of gaining these things except wresting 
them from individual employers by conference or 
strikes. He allows to go almost unchallenged the 
theory that shorter hours and higher wages in- 
evitably mean lowered productivity. He concerns 
himself little with the responsibility toward pro- 
duction which rests upon management and capital. 
Whenever labor develops a hopeful sign of interest 
in industrial control, as in the agitation for the 
Plumb Plan and the nationalization of the mines, 
he does his best to crush it. 

In spite of the warning so plainly recognized by 
him last year, he and his associates have not adopt- 
ed any energetic form of strategy to meet the at- 
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tack of the employers. After his experience in the 
Industrial Conference, one would have expected 
him to throw his whole weight into the attempt to 
win the steel strike, which the employers recog- 
nized as a decisive battle in the campaign. Instead 
of this, he kept almost complete silence, and al- 
lowed the strike to run its course with little support 
on the part of the A. F. of L. machinery. It is 
certain that a well organized movement with an 
aggressive leadership would have recognized the 
crucial importance of the battle for unionism in 
the steel industry, and would have concentrated all 
possible resources upon it, long before the strike 
was called. 

Even now, in spite of the fact that numerous 
internationals have inaugurated funds to fight the 
open-shop campaign, little is done to clear the way 
for united action on the part of closely related 
unions. Craft autonomy, local corruption, con- 
fusion with old-party politics, still divide large 
sections of the labor movement into defenseless 
groups which are exposed to defeat in detail the 
moment the economic situation places them in an 
unfavorable position. Certain important groups 
in basic occupations, such as the miners and the 
railroad men, are well able to care for themselves, 
but even they have lost ground both in legal status 
and in real wages, chiefly because of the weakness 
of the labor movemeat in its control of politics and 
publicity, In order to understand their unreadiness 
for their problems, it is only necessary to compare 
the twenty odd railroad unions, still not closely 
enough allied to be capable of prompt and unified 
economic action, with the industrially organized 
National Union of Railwaymen of Great Britain, 
or to compare the conservative officials of the 
United Mine Workers—Lewis is a Republican and 
Green is a Democrat—with Robert Smillie and 
Frank Hodges of the British Miners’ Federation. 
And these are our only strongholds in basic in- 
dustry. We have only the beginning of a 
labor party. Our cooperative movement is growing 
rapidly, as is our labor press, but both are too weak 
to give real assistance in a crisis, except in a few 
localities. 

What will be the result? Not, of course, total 
destruction of the labor movement. In previous 
depressions, the unions, weaker than they are now, 
have survived attacks by the employers. Specific 
organizations or federations have been wiped out, 
but the movement has gone on. The weakest and 
most exposed battalions have been left on the field. 
The National Labor Union and the Knights of 
Labor each in its turn suffered extinction, but more 
efficient forms of organization sprang up to take 
their places. . 
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Aside from any efiect on the internal structure 
of the unions, however, the conflict is likely to stim- 
ulate the growth of the new economic philosophy 
in the ranks of labor. Those unions in which the 
broader ideals of the labor movement have been 
well cultivated will have a better morale and will 
tend to survive. Those unions—unfortunately fer 
in number—which like the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers are engaged in working out a technique 
of production standards under joint control may 
even be able to divert the main attack of the em- 
ployers entirely. 

In the larger issues, the fatuity of the old-line 
leader who expects to keep on raising wages and 
reducing hours ad infinitum, without making any 
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changes in the productive system, should be more 
obvious. Here is an opportunity for labor, Politica] 
parties and other movements to gain adherence to 
their proposed reorganizations of the coal, railroad 
and other industries, so that production for need 
rather than for profit may open the gates to im. 
mensely increased efficiency, For such a message 
large groups in all parts of the labor movement 
are ready. Advocates of these proposals, trying 
to express their will against the ruling machine, 
have been at a grave disadvantage, but they now 
begin to see that perhaps the hostile employers may 
dispose of their opponents for them. When labor 
picks itself up after the battle, it may find progres- 


sives in control. Grorce SOULE 


Bolshevik Theory 


III. Mechanism and the Individual 


S it possible to effect a fundamental reform of 
[&: existing economic system by any other meth- 

od than that of Bolshevism? The difficulty of 
answering this question is what chiefly attracts 
idealists to the dictatorship of the proletariat. If, 
as I have argued, the method of violent revolution 
and communist rule is not likely to have the results 
which idealists desire, we are reduced to despair 
unless we can see hope in other methods. The Bol- 
shevik arguments against all other methods are 
powerful. I confess that, when the spectacle of 
present-day Russia forced me to disbelieve in Bol- 
shevik methuds, I was at first unable to see any 
way of curing the essential evils of capitalism. My 
first impulse was to abandon political thinking as 
a bad job, and to conclude that the strong and ruth- 
less must always exploit the weaker and kindlier 
sections of the population. But this is not an at- 
titude that can be long maintained by any vigorous 
and temperamentally hopeful person. Of course, 
if it were the truth, one would have to acquiesce. 
Some people believe that by living on sour milk one 
can achieve immortality. Such optimists are an- 
swered by a mere refutation; it is not necessary 
to go on and point out some other way of escaping 
death. Similarly an argument that Bolshevism will 
not lead to the millennium would remain valid even 
if it could be shown that the millennium cannot be 
reached by any other road. But the truth in social 
questions is not quite like truth in physiology or 
physics, since it depends upon men’s beliefs. Opti- 
mism tends to verify itself by making people im- 
patient of avoidable evils; while despair, on the 


other hand, makes the world as bad as it believes 
it to be. It is therefore imperative for those who 
do not believe in Bolshevism to put some other 
hope in its place. 

I think there are two things that must be admit- 
ted: first, that many of the worst evils of capital- 
ism might survive under communism; secondly, 
that the cure for these evils cannot be sudden, since 
it requires changes in the average mentality. 

What are the chief evils of the present system? 
I do not think that mere inequality of wealth, in it- 
self, is a very grave evil. If everybody had enough, 
the fact that some have more than enough would 
be unimportant, With a very moderate improve- 
ment in methods of production, it would be easy 
to insure that everybody should have enough, even 
under capitalism, if wars and preparations for wars 
were abolished. The problem of poverty is by no 
means insoluble within the existing system, except 
when account is taken of psychological factors and 
the uneven distribution of power. 

» The graver evils of the capitalist system all arise 
from its uneven distribution of power. The pos- 
sessors of capital wield an influence quite out of 
proportion to their numbers or their services to the 
community. They control almost the whole of 
education and the press; they decide what the aver- 
age man shall know or not know; the cinema has 
given them a new method of propaganda, by which 
they enlist the support of those who are too frivol- 
ous even for illustrated papers. Very little of the 
intelligence of the world is really free: most of 
it is, directly or indirectly, in the pay of business 
enterprises or wealthy philanthropists. To satisfy 
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capitalist interests, men are compelled to work 
much harder and more monotonously than men 
ought to work, and their education is scamped. 
Wherever, as in barbarous or semi-civilized coun- 
tries, labor is too weak or too disorganized to pro- 
tect itself, appalling cruelties are practised for priv- 
ate profit. Economic and political organizations 
become more and more vast, leaving less and less 
room for individual development and _ initiative. 
It is this sacrifice of the individual to the ma- 
chine that is the fundamental evil of the modern 
world, 

To cure this evil is not easy, because efficiency 
is promoted, at any given moment, though not in 
the long run, by sacrificing the individual to the 
smooth working of a vast organization, whether 
military or industrial. In war and in commercial 
competition, it is necessary to control individual im- 
pulses, to treat men as so many “bayonets” or 
“sabres” or “hands,” not as a society of separate 
people with separate tastes and capacities. Some 
sacrifice of individual impulses is, of course, es- 
sential to the existence of an ordered community, 
and this degree of sacrifice is, as a rule, not regret- 
table even from the individual’s point of view. But 
what is demanded in a highly militarized or indus- 
trialized nation goes far beyond this very moderate 


degree. A society which is to allow much nope! 


to the individual must be strong enough to be not 
anxious about home defense, moderate enough to 
refrain from difficult external conquests, and rich 
enough to value leisure and a civilized existence 
more than an increase of consumable com-, 
modities. 

But where the material conditions for such a 
state of affairs exist, the psychological conditions 
are not likely ‘to exist unless power is very widely 
diffused throughout the community. Where power 
is concentrated in a few, it will happen, unless those 
few are very exceptional people, that they will value 
tangible achievements in the way of increase in 
trade or empire more than the slow and less ob- 
vious improvements that would result from better 
education combined with more leisure. The joys 
of victory are especially great to the holders of 
power, while the evils of a mechanical organization 
fall almost exclusively upon the less influential. For 
these reasons, I do not believe that any community 
in which power is much concentrated will long re- 
frain from conflicts of the kind involving a sacrifice 
of what is most valuable in the individual. In Rus- 
sia at this moment, the sacrifice of the individual 
is largely inevitable, because of the severity of the 
|economic and military struggle, But I did not feel, 
in the Bolsheviks, any consciousness of the magni- 
tude of this misfortune, or any realization of the 
importance of the individual as against the state. 
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Nor do I believe that men who do realize this are 
likely to succeed, or to come to the top, in times 
when everything has to be done against personal 
liberty. The Bolshevik theory requires that every 
country, sooner or later, should go through what 
Russia is going through now. And in every coun- 
try in such a condition we may expect to find the 
government falling into the hands of ruthless men, 
who have not by nature any love for freedom, and 
who will see little importance in hastening the 
transition from dictatorship to freedom. It is far 
more likely that such men will be tempted to em- 
bark upon new enterprises, requiring further con- 
centration of forces, and postponing indefinitely the 
liberation of the populations which they use as their 
material. 

For these reasons, equalization of wealth with- 
out equalization of power seems to me a rather 
small and unstable achievement. But equalization 
of power is not a thing that can be achieved in a 
day. It requires a considerable level of moral, in- 
tellectual, and technical education. It requires a 
long period without extreme crises, in order that 
habits of tolerance and good nature may become 
common. It requires vigor on the part of those 
who are acquiring power, without a too desperate 
resistance on the part of those whose share is di- 
minishing. This is only possible if those who are 
acquiring power are not very fierce, and do not ter- 
rify their opponents by threats of ruin and death. 
It cannot be done quickly, because quick methods 
require that very mechanism and subordination of 
the individual which we should struggle to pre- 
vent. 

But even equalization of power is not the whole 
of what is needed politically. The right grouping 
of men for different purposes is also essential. Self- 
government in industry, for example, is an indis- 
pensable condition of a good society. Those acts 
of an individual or a group which have no very 
great importance for outsiders ought to be freely 
decided by that individual or group. This is recog- 
nized as regards religion, but ought to be recog- 
nized over a much wider field. 

Bolshevik theory seems to me to err by concen- 
trating its attention upon one evil, namely inequal- 
ity of wealth, which it believes to be at the bottom 
of all others. I do not believe any one evil can be 
thus isolated, but if I had to select one as the great- 
est of political evils, I should select inequality of 
power. And I should deny that this is likely to 
be cured by the class-war and the dictatorship 
of the communist party. Only peace and a long 
period of gradual improvement can serve to 
bring it about. 

Good relations between individuals, freedom 
from hatred and violence and oppression, general 
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diffusion of education, leisure rationally employed, 
the progress of art and science—these seem to me 
among the most important ends that a political 
theory ought to have in view. I do not believe 
that they can be furthered, except very rarely, by 
revolution and war; and I am convinced that at 
the present moment they can only be promoted by 
a diminution in the spirit of ruthlessness generated 
by the war. For these reasons, while admitting 
the necessity and even utility of Bolshevism in Rus- 
sia, I do not wish to see it spread, or to encourage 
the adoption of its philosophy by advanced parties 
in the western nations. BERTRAND RUSSELL 


John Reed 


OHN REED is dead of typhus in Moscow. 
When I heard it, out of the shock that was 
half incredulity there came two flashes. Jack Reed 
is dead. Jack Reed is dead of typhus in Moscow. 
Rebel, poet, lover of men and hater of masters, 
follower after unsanctified gods, believer in his own 
instincts, John Reed lived true to himself, And so 
he died. He came nearer being honest than any 
man I have ever known. 


I like to recall our first meeting. It was in 1906 
back of Memorial Hall. The Freshman class, a 
few days old, was having its picture taken. Reed 
strode up to me and said he had heard I liked to 
draw. He informed me that he liked to write. 
Then point-blankhe proposed that we publish a book 
about Harvard. He would do the text—it would 
be mostly verse, and humorous—and I the sketches. 
“What do you say?” I was speechless. What did 
we know about Harvard, who had hardly had time 
to discover where the Union was? I confessed 
these misgivings. With a world-embracing gesture 
he swept them aside. ‘Hell,” he said gently, “we'll 
find out doing the thing.” 

The Jack Reed I knew best was this one of col- 
lege and of the first few of the ten years since. He 
had come from Oregon, son of a man who as United 
States Marshal had won Theodore Roosevelt's 
praise and his own boy’s devotion for prosecuting 
the land-grabbers. He was big and brisk and breezy, 
with the body and mind of a man who could fight, 
and the temperament of a knight of romance. He 
dressed carelessly, talked freely, laughed when the 


! joke was on him, worked hard, loafed hard, tried 
4 everything once. 
4 For a while he did his best not to be different, but 
Bh it was a sorry job, and in the end he gave it up. 


He was a born non-conformer. 
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I see him as Ibis of the Lampoon, editor of the 
Monthly, protegé of ‘‘Copey,”’ writer of some un- 
commonly stirring verse and colorful prose, com. 
poser of lyrics for the Hasty Pudding, song leader 
at the Yale game. Later in New York, first as free 
lance, then on the American Magazine, tramping 
the streets of the lower East Side in search of life, 
always becoming more and more the zealot in the 
cause of the underdog. I see him with Carlo 
Tresca and Gurley Flynn and Big Bill Haywood 
staging the pageant of the Paterson silk strike in 
Madison Square Garden, teaching a thousand fac. 
tory workers that surging tune of the French Revo. 
lution, lifted with relish for the purpose from the 
repertory of a most unrevolutionary college club. 
I see him shaken profoundly by his contact with the 
striking textile workers at Lawrence, moved to 
white heat by what he saw at Ludlow where ma- 
chine guns had been turned against the miners and 
their families. Such experiences fused the artist 
and poet in him into the social rebel. When he 
went to Mexico for the Metropolitan Magazine 
he made himself companion and champion of Villa, 
and sent back records of his adventures with the 
rebel army that made his name known far and 
brought him command of an enviable income. But 
a growing hatred of war is no aid to a war reporter 
like Jack Reed. Another war and he had killed 
his goose that laid the golden egg. He did go to 
Europe in 1915 and he did send back stories that 
were later gathered into a book, The War in 
Eastern Europe. But the horror and futility of 
organized killing had come to mean too much to 
him. Where Sir Philip Gibbs, says the Nation, 
could wait until it was over to tell three-quarters 
of it, John Reed “poured out all his soul and lost 
his job.” 

Whenever I hear communism denounced by those 
who see its disciples as inhuman destroyers, I re- 
call Jack Reed’s fundamental humanity, his spon- 
taneous, uncalculating kindnesses, his generous 
strong hand. Yet neither generosity nor sympathy 
seemed to me his dominant characteristic. They 
were both part of something, some light, that was 
central in him. It was not the customary “inner 
light,” conscience. Reed was seldom bothered by 
the orthodox conscience, He could be a law unto 
himself. What moved him was the revolutionary’s 
faith in himself, and the equally revolutionary faith 
ia human dignity and potentiality. 

There is something unhallowed in such a faith. 
People resent it. Jack Reed was forever being 
talked about. They said that was what he wanted, 
that he went out looking for trouble, followed the 
dangerous way because it led into the newspapers, 
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that the inner light for him was the spotlight, and 
that his dramatic instinct could stand editing when 
it came to the facts. Reed was never oblivious of 
his critics, nor was he ever swerved by them, He 
liked friends and their applause, but when they 
failed to see his light or failed to follow it he went 
his way blithely, surely, reckless of safety, reputa- 
tion, comfort, possessions, determined on a new co- 
operative world of workers, where privilege should 
have no place and freedom to be one’s self should 
be the first law. It is not the prepossession of the 
average man. It has not been the prepossession of 
his critics as I have observed them. 

Of course Reed went to Russia with the news 
of the Tsar’s overthrow. Luck found him there in 
the Bolshevist revolution that his book called 
Ten Days That Shook the World. It did not 
commend him at home that he liked the second revo- 
lution better than the first, and that Lenin came to 
know and admire him and appointed him Bolshe- 
vist consul to the port of New York. He had gone 
for the Masses—perhaps the income derived from 
a “revolutionary” journal is a good test of the con- 
victions of a man who has known best-seller prices. 
When the editors were prosecuted for pacifist 
journalism he came back for trial before a second 
jury that disagreed as the first had done. Another 
indictment now stands against his name for the 
part he took in Chicago in organizing the 
Communist Labor party. It may not be allowed 
to stand when our divided judges ultimately rule 
as to open party organization and party member- 
ship in America being a crime, But no one who 
knew Jack Reed would imagine that it would dis- 
turb him if it did. He would say that we are the 
ones it should disturb. 


John Reed is dead of typhus in Moscow. Not 
of hardship. in prison in white Finland, although 
it is yet to be learned how much that had to do with 
undermining his health. Not “stood up against a 
wall and shot” here at home, as the bloody-minded 
said at the beginning of the war should be done 
with monarchists and at the end of it with com- 
munists. Dead in Bolshevik Russia, the land of 
his hope, victim of the loathsome disease he con- 
demned this government for refusing to alleviate 
there. 

In 1915 he had witnessed in Serbia the unspeak- 
able “typhus . . . abdominal typhus . . . spotted fe- 
ver... post-typhus gangrene in which the flesh rots 
away and the bones crumble.” Then it was the hor- 
rible refuse of a ghastly war. But neither he nor any- 
one could have foreseen it as the ornament of the 
peace, When he returned to Russia for the last 
time it had become a raging risk to millions, a risk 
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heightened for him by a serious illness and opera- 
tion in 1916. That risk he took casually. Life for 
him was an adventure, and risk an every-day part 
of it. 

Jack Reed’s political faith and some of his 
friends’ had parted. This of mine still clings—is 
clinging hard—to the possibilities of political de- 
mocracy. But it is such acts as that of our present 
State Department, backed up by an acquiescent or 
apathetic public, in refusing to allow medical sup- 
plies to leave our ports for Soviet Russia (bought- 
and-paid-for medical supplies, one remembers; not 
charitable contributions) that shake that faith to 
the bottom. Nor do I find it uplifted when I re- 
lect that if my friend—or any man’s friend—or 
no man’s friend—could have restrained himself in- 
to having his typhus in Poland or anti-Bolshevist 
Russia, he might not have died of it, or at least 
might have died with Mr. Colby’s blessing. 

I wanted not to bring politics into this mention 
of the man Jack Reed was. He would have des- 
pised the attempt, and it would not have been fair 
mention. Politics for him had left off being old 
statecraft or new dinner-table discussion. It had 
become the daily affair of working men and women 
interacting with one another all over the world, 
and in essential conflict with their present political 
state. For reform and compromise he had sub- 
stituted fight to the finish, for patient submission the 
disturbing doctrine of awakening, discontent and 
revolt. Chants Whitman, 


Not songs of loyalty alone are these, 

But songs of insurrection also. 

For I am the sworn poet of every dauntless rebel the 
world over, 

And he going with me leaves peace and routine behind 
him, 

And stakes his life to be lost at any moment. 


Gorky calls it the madness of the brave. Not 
many men go mad that way. But I take it that 
whatever a man’s conviction, he is not merely either 
mad or brave when he acts upon it, but fortunate 
that it leads him to act at all. Most men never 
know the desire to question an old faith. Many 
are afraid lest questioning lead away from it, Some 
of us question without being able to feel sure of 
the answer. But Jack Reed’s life proves over again 
for me that the will to question is the beginning of 
the quest. 

I do not know what you are for, I do not know what 

I am for myself, nor what anything is for, 

But I will search carefully for it even in being foiled, 

In defeat, poverty, misconception and imprisonment— 

for they too are great... 


And . . death and dismay are great. 
Rospert HALLOWELL. 
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After the Play 


OPE is a Christian virtue, and I possess it, even if 

I possess neither faith nor cHarity. I have hope even 
when I go to a comedy on Broadway. A sort of adolescent 
expectation thrills in me before the raising of the curtain 
—especially after the enforced abstinence of summer. I 
think to myself, “Entertainment. Gayety. Festivity. Free 
tickets. Why not pretend this is a party! Comedy. De- 
lightful prospect. Gilda Varesi. Piquant title, Enter 
Madame!” So I sit full of hope, even though my neigh- 
bor has a mandate for the one elbow-ledge on which I had 
hoped to rest my elbow. Even though, as I look at him 
distastefully, his ears seem to flap in my face. The row 
in which I sit seems to contain singularly joyless people. 
Am I a democrat? Do I love my fellow-man? These 
questions lie heavily upon me as I look at my companions in 
the balcony-seats. For the management has presented me 
with seats in the balcony, out of gross calculations which 
I decline to interpret. 

But the hope with which I start does not long survive 
the actual performance of the formula-comedy in which 
Miss Varesi is the star. I had come with respectful 
reminiscences of that first appearance in Alice Brown’s 
Children of Earth, where Miss Varesi showed herself to 
be an actress of emotional capacity, an actress from whom 
a flash could come as if it were the eye of light which opens 
into dawn. She possessed, I thought then, the real homo- 
geneity of living feeling which is an actress’s passport to 
the heart of her listeners—the feeling that makes them 
participants, inside the flesh of her creation. Well, here in 
Enter Madame, which she herself wrote in collaboration 
with Miss Dolly Byrne, I found that she had set out delib- 
erately to discover that vaster homogeneity, the homogene- 
ity of the newspapers; and the part she had served to her- 
self was the whole top-layer of chocolate, leaving to Mr. 
Norman Trevor and her other subordinates the carbo- 
hydrates of sweetened bread. She had set out, I could see, 
to arrive, and she had arrived, in full glory, on Broadway. 
Which has nothing to do with real feeling, real acting, the 
heart of her listeners, or the lifted eyelids of dawn. 

What is the quality of this success which seems to be 
Miss Varesi’s? It is something as bright and hard as a 
naked electric light, something as sharp and shiny as tin. 
It begins with those “paid liars” of our newspapers, . the 
press agents, and the picture they concoct of the tempera- 
mental prima donna; and on this fiction of the prima don- 
na, into which every newspaper-reader is initiated, it builds 
the story of her husband subordinated, rebellious and en- 
slaved. Miss Varesi’s job is to create this child of nature, 
the dazzling song-bird ; and Mr. Trevor’s job is to be daz- 
zled. But, to give Miss Varesi a chance, he has to be 
dazzled on the afternoon of his divorce from the singer 
and on the eve of his marriage to a person who allows him 
to wear carpet-slippers and prop them on the fender of the 
home. It is Miss Varesi’s, Madame Lisa Della Robbia’s, 
game to smash into her Gerald Fitzgerald’s new arrange- 
ment, to re-fascinate him by setting herself up as craving 
domesticity, and when he is safely re-attached to her to 
hand him her pet-dog and whisk away with him to her 
triumphs in Buenos Aires. 

What is unreal about this? The manly man as por- 
trayed by Mr. Trevor might easily become weary as the 
matrimonial annex of an operatic sensationalist, might easily 
plan a placid alliance, might easily be cooed back on the old 
romantic perch. Why, then, is Enter Madame a formula- 
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play? Why does it sound like the sort of Stradivarius that 
could be manufactured in carload lots in Detroit? 

Because this female variation of the Dietrichstein for- 
mulae has no enjoyment, tragic or comic, of the Madame 
Della Robbia of real life. In Miss Varesi’s play Madame’s 
maid and her physician and her secretary and her chef are 
all as traditional as saloon ornamentation—just as unin- 
ventive, just as second-hand, just as dull. And her own 
role, the rdle of the spoiled and irresistible mistress, is pre- 
pared with the same regard for the preconceptions of the 
audience and the same disregard for the comedy of real 
things. A great point, for example, is made of Madame 
Della Robbia’s horror of being reminded that she was Ger- 
ald’s mistress, a great point is made that there “has never 
been anyone else.’’ Well, these are questions of probability 
as to which the Bureau of Social Research has not yet pub- 
lished its charts, but as a person interested in life I take 
an exception to this version of the operatic sensationalist. 
To her the allurement of Gerald could hardly be conducted 
on these lines of East Orange convention. The respect 
paid to these conventions is for the audience’s benefit. The 
audience must not have its daydream disturbed. 

This is not to say that Miss Varesi fails in her unreal 
part. On the contrary, she gives a lively, broad, crude ver- 
sion of Madame. She “enters” with a bang. She goes at 
the facts in hand with her lip stick and powder puff, and, 
to the amusement of everyone, presents a colorful account 
of her own emotions and sensations which sometimes ap- 
proaches comedy. She engages her proposed successor in a 
duel of wits that is passably funny. She sucks the honey of 
praise from flower after flower in the best stock-tradition 
of stage temperament, and'she collapses into her chair, sur- 
rounded by gesticulating Ed. Pinaud figures, in the way that 
Latins always should. It is only when one has warm ex- 
pectations of that little difference between a waxen surface 
and a flesh surface that this stereotyped performance seems 
purely mercantile, purely designed to fill a certain product 
called “entertainment” into the hungry hopper of Broad- 
way. 

But hope dies. You cannot go on hoping forever that 
Broadway will ignore these homogeneous newspaper-read- 
ers and will remember instead the homogeneity of imagina- 
tion and feeling. ‘The horrible fact is, there is too much 
wood-pulp in the world. People’s heads are full of it, 
and full of very little else. And when your head has 
been reduced inside to wood-pulp, after reading news- 
papers all the time, you cannot stand an account of real- 
ity which quarrels with ink-stained wood-pulp. The next 
time you go to a Broadway theatre look along the row 
of faces that are lifted to the stage. Observe the wood- 
pulpy expression. 

Is this being a high-brow, to laugh not at all, or to laugh 
reluctantly, at this standardized Broadway play? Perhaps 
it is. But isn’t it permissible to fight against the clever 
newspaper-perversions of our theatre, the elaborate artifice 
that is Broadway’s substitute for art? 

On my own countenance, I daresay, can be observed 
the result of the same steady intellectual diet. I consume 
four newspapers or so a day, perhaps a thousand a year. 
But before I succumb to the belief that newspapers reflect 
life and that the theatre should therefore reflect news- 
papers, I wish to lift a voice in protest. The obsession of 
newspapers spells the spiritual illiteracy of America. How 
can we have a theatre that must conform to our newspaper 
mythology? The only hope is a new kind of worm, not 
human, that will devour all the wood pulp in the world. 

F. H. 
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The Age of Innocence 


The Age of Innocence, by Edith Wharton. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 


OMEONE told me that The Age of Innocence was 

“a dull book about New York society in the seven- 
ties.” This is amusing. It is, undoubtedly, a quiet book, 
and quietness is dullness to the jazz-minded; hut most 
of those who'd call it dull would really have found it 
confusing and disturbing, and would therefore wish to dis- 
miss it as “boring.” It is really a book of unsparing per- 
ception and essential passionateness, full of necessary re- 
serve, but at the same time full of verity. 

Mrs. Wharton has definitely widened her critical sense 
of “good society” in the U. S. A. Is it in sympathy with 
Elsie Clews Parsons that she has come to talk in terms 
of pattern and ritual, to relate the taboos of Fifth avenue 
to the taboos of Primitive Man? I do not wish to ac- 
cuse Mrs. Wharton of anthropology, which sounds pe- 
dantic, or of gleaning a theory from Elsie Parsons, which 
sounds derivative; but this novel is thoroughly arousing 
precisely because a person who had so often exhibited dis- 
criminations and disparagements belonging to a certain so- 
cial order has at last, so-to-speak, bolted the party. And 
is there not, on this account, an absence of a rather habitu- 
al irritable sensitiveness? In this book, at any rate, Mrs. 
Wharton opens to life a free and swinging door. Those 
who enter it are, for the most part, the people of fashion- 
able New York and Newport; but no longer does Mrs. 
Wharton seem to attach to them an extra-fare importance. 
They happen to be padded externally and internally, but 
in The Age of Innocence Mrs. Wharton inspects this class 
upholstery not as an excellence, but as a relevant detail. 
And just because she is a born appraiser, not a romantic 
bargain-hunter in psychological values, her acuteness serves 
her well when turned upon her compact phenomenon, the 
fashionable village of New York fifty years ago. 

Mrs. Wharton is not unamiable in her version of this 
particular village. She simply observes, or rather observes 
with parching wit, that with all its advantages of place 
and time and money it is, or was in 187—, a tight tribal 
community, run with the usual tribal preoccupations of 
ancestors, ancestresses and property. 

Only three of New York’s dynastic families, Mrs. 
Wharton indicates, could be said to be well-bred in the 
European sense, and only one of these, the ineffable van 
der Luydens, had kept from slithering into bankruptcy or 
imbecility or whiskey or some other form of dust to dust. 
The rest of the tribe ran from first-rate second-raters 
through the bullying financier Beaufort down to the splash- 
ing Mrs. Struthers—and “once people had tasted of Mrs. 
Struthers’s easy Sunday hospitality they were not likely 
to sit at home remembering that her champagne was trans- 
muted Shoe-Polish.” The note of the community, how- 
ever, as The Age of Innocence perfectly captures it, is 
one of correctness, prudence and gentility—which is what 
you would expect from men who had milked their aris- 
tocracy from banks and railways and commission houses, 
and women who had stored it in brown-stone houses and 
places on the Hudson. As to the special economic back- 
ground of New York’s prudence and timidity Mrs. Whar- 
ton is not unduly speculative, but she leaves no doubt as 
to the general principles of this village. First, to lock 
the chastity of its women in the safety-deposit vault of 
well-provided matrimony and maternity; secondly, to make 
of matrimony itself a decidedly tribal function from church 
wedding to churchyard; and thirdly to extrude from the 
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inner circle by a simple movement of the involuntary social 
muscles any male financially, or any female matrimonially, 
dubious. The male promiscuousness, in other words, could 
never be commercial. It might provide a smart little house 
on Lexington avenue for a smart little woman, but it could 
not get into the wrong columns of the newspaper so far 
as finance was concerned. 

Into this tight circle, which Mrs. Wharton defines so 
neatly, there returns from darker Europe one of those 
“strange women” of whom all villages are suspicious. El- 
len Olenska was indeed a New Yorker. She is a young 
woman who has had a Polish count for husband, “a half- 
paralyzed white sneering fellow—rather handsome head, 
but eyes with a lot of lashes. Well, I'll tell you the sort: 
when he wasn’t with women he was collecting china.” 
This raan, Olenski, she has left in Europe (he keeping the 
marriage settlement) and she wants to renew life in the 
circle from which she had departed as a child. In this 
effort she is sponsored by her grandmother, the striking 
and powerful old Mrs. Mingott, who had been “only 
Catherine Spicer of Staten Island,” but who had come in 
control of her late husband’s money and had gone her 
way with “a kind of haughty effrontery that was somehow 
justified by the extreme decency and dignity of her private 
life.” She is a personality, fearless, outspoken and full- 
flavored; and of her “monstrous obesity” Mrs. Wharton 
makes picturesque use. This strong lady adopts the cause 
of the Countess Olenska, but New York decides to snub 
her, and only the invocation of the dynastic van der Luy- 
dens turns disaster to triumph. 

This whole situation is measured by Mrs. Wharton 
through one of New York’s “carefully-brushed, white- 
waistcoated, buttonhole-flowered gentlemen.” At the 
moment of Madame Olenska’s return Newland Archer is 
tacitly engaged to her cousin, beautifully named May, a 
classic example of the right thing from every point of view, 
with “frank forehead, serious eyes and gay innocent mouth.” 
Newland Archer is extremely complacent about this young 
lady to whom he sends lilies-of-the-valley every day and 
whose “soul’s custodian” he is to be. But he thinks much 
of family solidarity. At the first sign that “New York” 
may denigrate Ellen, May’s cousin, he shows himself in 
the Opera box with both of them, and decides to take a 
strong line. The strong line has its deep emotional signifi- 
cance to Ellen, who sees in Archer something besides a prig. 

The finest projection in The Age of Innocence is the 
hieroglyphic world of this correct young engaged couple, 
Newland and May. “In reality they all lived in a kind of 
hieroglyphic world, where the real thing was never said 
or done or even thought, but only represented by a set 
of arbitrary signs; as when Mrs. Welland, who knew 
exactly why Archer had pressed her to announce her 
daughter’s engagement at the Beaufort ball (and had in- 
deed expected him to do no less), yet felt obliged to simu- 
late reluctance.” Newland and May, as he himself re- 
cognizes, breathe “an atmosphere of faint implications and 
pale delicacies.” And yet, while he smiles at it, he only 
smiles intellectually. “Few things seemed to Newland 
Archer more awful than an offence against “Taste,’ that 
far-off divinity of whom ‘Form’ was the mere visible rep- 
resentative and vicegerent.” But the pale and serious 
face of Madame Olenska speaks to him of something out- 
side the tribal fidelities—something, even, outside the purity 
of May. 

The plight of Madame Olenski is treated by Mrs. 
Wharton with extremely skillful reserve. We have, to 
be sure, the village-wedding of Newland and May at Grace 
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Church, described with a certain pointedness; and we have 
the van der Luydens’ dinner for the Duke of St. Austrey 
in New York handled with a lack of reverence: but New- 
land Archer, and ourselves, are left to make our own in- 
ferences from the divorce accusations of Olenski against 
Ellen and a tutor, and the palpable pursuit of Ellen by 
the financier Beaufort. It is only when Ellen’s words of 
gratitude “fell into his breast like burning lead” that New- 
land realizes the depths of his tribal complicity and the 
passion of his feeling for Ellen. 

He is married to May. And just as his will is aroused 
to his love for Ellen, and hers for him, May plays her 
trump card—and the same card twice. That final clamor 
of hieroglyphics, when Archer sees why Madame Olenska 
is given a farewell dinner, is a masterly creation, exhibiting 
the tribe as “full of the twists and defences of an instinctive 
guile.” 

Is Mrs. Wharton as sure of touch in depicting New- 
land as in depicting the romantic Ellen? I found her first 
views of him so slighting and frigid that his later capacity 
for rebellion taxed my faith. But the inevitable end, “She 
cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss,” seemed to me 
imaginable—one of the few instances imaginable. 


The Age of Innocence is spare and neat. It is also quick . 


with a certain kind of dry sympathy and at times like a 
tongue of fire. The “best people” are, after all, a trite 
subject for the analyst, but in this novel Mrs. Wharton has 
shown them to be, for her, a superb subject. She has made 
of them a clear, composed, rounded work of art. In thinking 
that this old New York society is extinct, succeeded by a 
brisk and confident generation, Mrs. Wharton is amazing- 
ly sanguine, but this does not impair her essential percep- 
tions. She has preserved a given period in her amber—a 


pale, pure amber that has living light. 
F. H. 


Our F oreigners 


Our Foreigners, by Samuel P. Orth (The Chronicles of 
America: vol. 35). New Haven: Yale University Press. 


NE may with reason take exception to the very title 

of this work. There is a patronage, a smugness, a 
complacency about the phrase, Our Foreigners, that is almost 
painfully reminiscent of the Our Mansion, Our Motors, 
and Our Money of the nouveau riche. That this is an 
entirely unconscious lapse on the part of the author I have 
no doubt, but nevertheless it is unmistakably indicative of 
the point of view under which the book was written, and 
$0 as a sign-post it is of value. 

When Professor Orth remarks that the immigrants from 
the south of Europe who have displaced the native stock in 
the coal mines of Pennsylvania “have rooted out the decen- 
cies and comforts of the earlier operatives and have sup- 
planted them with the promiscuity, the filth, and the low 
economic standards of the medieval peasant” he states a 
fact, in that the conditions of life and labor among these 


‘ people are truly terrible. His sublimely smug assumption, 


however, that the foreign workers in this district are over- 
worked and underpaid because they want to be, and that 
they live in filth because it is their choice to do so, displays 
an ignorance, and an entire lack of sympathetic understand- 
ing on his part as shocking as it is absurd. It is the arm- 
chair type of mind dealing with a problem with which it is 
in no wise fitted to cope. It may be said in fact that the 
many statistics with which Our Foreigners is enriched are 
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admirable, and that the almost equally numerous opinions 
which scarify the work are for the most part violently pre- 
judiced, wholly out of place, and not only false in deduction 
but entirely misleading in the theories to which they give 
rise. 

The first chapter of Our Foreigners concerns itself with 
the original settlers, and in this it is pointed out how many 
diverse races and elements were called upon to people the 
new country. The author classes all those who were not of 
Anglo-Saxon stock as “foreigners,” although he has the grace 
to use quotation marks. ‘The next chapter bears this out 
and emphasizes it. The “American stock” is composed of 
“Revolutionary Americans,” and these were predominantly 
of Anglo-Saxon origin. There are included some statistical 
tables to prove the fact. Both these chapters are so specious, 
so utterly inclined to hair-splitting, and so instilled with 
prejudice against any and every race and people, except the 
denizens of the British Isles, that it is well nigh impossible 
to follow the argument consecutively. Professor Orth has 
set himself the pleasing task of proving that black is white, 
and, be it admitted, he does it badly. And speaking of 
color brings us to the next chapter which is entitled ““The 
Negro.” 

This chapter, which has no reasonable place in the book 
at all, is by all odds the best one in it. As an article in a 
popular magazine it would be excellent, and I am led to 
wonder whether it did not first appear there. The intro- 
duction of the Negro to this country is told, his history is 
outlined, and his present status is indicated. It is a short 
chapter, but it is clear in thought and in expression, and it 
leaves one with a definite idea of what the writer has been 
talking about, something that no other chapter in the book 
does. This very fact will probably serve to explain in part 
the incoherence of the rest of the book. In the chapter on 
the Negro Professor Orth is dealing with a single racial 
strain ; it is one people, one history, and one problem. In his 
other chapters he is overwhelmed by a mass of data; he deals 
with the Irish Invasion in twenty pages, and the Teutonic 
Horde in twenty-three, while as for the rest of the thirty-five 
nationalities which people America they are lumped in 
groups and bunches where while they may be scientifically 
determinable, they are manifestly wretchedly uncomfortable. 

In his chapter on Utopias in America the author displays 
his impatience with all Utopias, and he has skillfully culled 
for his purpose more minor and isolated examples, such as 
the communistic colony at New Harmony and the Shakers, 
than most social and industrial reformers knew existed. 
The material composing this chapter is curious, but it is 
not enlightening: it is like that type of rare book which no 
collector bothers with because, though it is rare, it is not 
worth having. The one idea that the chapter gives is that 
America is the favorite circus ground for social and in- 
dustrial acrobats of reform, and that Professor Orth is not 
in sympathy with any of them. 

The Irish Invasion, and the Teutonic Horde are exactly 
what their name implies. The two chapters are full of 
really valuable statistical data, but their limitations of space 
crowd one statement against another in such a manner as 
almost to preclude any continuity of thought, or any cor- 
relation of facts. One gathers that the Professor dislikes 
the Irish because they are a “Gallicose race,” and that he 
likes the Germans because they are not! As Chesterton 
remarks, it is hopeless to endeavor to progress unless you 
know what you are progressing toward; there must be an 
objective point. With Professor Orth there is never one. 
He is not specifically interested either in the social, indu- 
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strial, or political development or influence of his subject; 
indeed it is difficult to suppose him interested at all, except 
in a casual and wholly contemptuous way. 

The Call of the Land, and the City Builders come next 
and what has been said before may be said again. They 
are statistically excellent, and otherwise abominable in their 
incoherence, lack of correlation, and entire absence of un- 
derstanding. There is much book knowledge, and not one 
whit of practical value or of personal experience. A chap- 
ter on the Oriental follows, and another on Racial Infil- 
tration follows it. But there is nothing to be said about 
them. They are characterized by a smug and insufferable 
complacency, a continued reiteration of the fact that Amer- 
ica is Paradise and the rest of the world Hades, that the 
native American is a god and the native of any other land 
under the sun something very much less, and . . . that is 
the sum and substance of it all. It is so utterly disheart- 
ening, so disgustingly snobbish, and so viciously un-Amer- 
ican that what there is of good in the book is spoiled 
because of it. 

The final chapter is entitled The Guarded Door and 
deals with the progress of our immigration laws partic- 
ularly as they are designed to effect the exclusion of the 
undesirable alien. The statement is good: it is compact, 
and connected, and its last paragraph is peculiarly illumin- 
ating, dealing, as it does, with the 4th of July ceremonies 
at Washington’s tomb in 1918, at which thirty-five repre- 
sentatives of foreign nationalities were present. Finally 
the author closes by saying that “the United States is, after 
all, a nation of immigrants, among whom the word for- 
eigner is descriptive of an attitude of mind rather than of 
a place of birth.” ‘That is it. It is exactly that attitude 
of mind that has caused Professor Orth to produce an un- 
constructive, prejudiced, and weak piece of work instead 
of a constructive, unbiassed, and strong one, and it is that 
attitude of mind today that is making what we are pleased 
to call Americanization rhyme too closely with Prussian- 
ization, and Russianization to be healthy for us either as 
individuals or as a nation. 

Epwarp Hate Brerstapr. 


English Political Thought 


Political Thought in England from Locke to Bentham, 
H. J. Laski. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


HIS little book of about three hundred pages, written 

for the Home University Library, is presumably limit- 
ed by the scope and purpose of the series. Accordingly all 
that ought to be expected from an author is a digest and 
lucid presentation of accepted things. If so, Mr. Laski has 
discharged this obligation admirably. He opens with a 
discursive and illuminating review of the eighteenth century 
in general. He then expounds the political philosophy of 
Locke, Bolingbroke, Hume, Blackstone, Price, Priestly, 
Burke, and Adam Smith, referring occasionally to lesser 
lights. The method of treatment is not coldly analytical 
but genial and speculative. Care is taken to relate political 
theory to ethics; there are flashes of penetration into 
matters psychological; but economics receives scant con- 
sideration. 

To the present reviewer neglect of economics seems fatal 
and it may be hoped that the objection rests on no mere 
personal bias. Was not eighteenth century political philo- 
sophy intimately connected with the interests and conduct 
of the Whigs and Tories? Was not the constitutional 
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revolution a Whig triumph? Were not the philosophers, 
so-called, spokesmen and defenders of the one or the other 
party? And who were Whigs and Tories? Macaulay, in 
the very breath in which he tells us that the Whigs stood 
for “liberty” and the Tories for “order’’ also tells us that 
“most of the country gentlemen were Tories.” Thus we 
are led to suspect that most of the Whigs were not 
country gentlemen, but commercial gentlemen, in origin 
at least. 

Our suspicions are confirmed by another writer of ac- 
cepted things, Sir Erskine May. He informs us that “the 
loyal adherents of Charles I were drawn from the terri- 
torial nobles, the country gentlemen, the higher yeomanry, 
the church and the universities; the Parliament was mainly 
supported by the smaller freeholders, the inhabitants of the 
towns, and the Protestant Non-conformists.” Such was 
the origin of Tories and Whigs. In a word the Tories in 
the main spoke for the landed aristocracy, and the Whigs 
for the commercial and middling orders. Is this not well 
established? Will anyone conversant with English his- 
tory deny it? If it is true then what has ethics, meta- 
physics, Freud, the psychology new or old, or any other 
emotional or intellectual coloration to offer that compares 
with it as a hypothesis of illumination? It is a challenge 
to Mr. Laski’s methodology as sharp and ringing as the 
challenge of Darwin was to the champions of the Miltonic 
account of creation. In political theory, at least in this 
book, Mr. Laski is Miltonic. . Like most English liberals, 
his genial narrative savors of the aroma of tea-cups 
rather than of the rough stuff of reality. Such things 
partly account for the magnificent impotence of historic 
liberalism. 

Even more astounding than this failure to confront in- 
dubitable fact in-all its rawness, is Mr. Laski’s devotion 
of one-fifth of his book to Edmund Burke and his dis- 
missal of Thomas Paine in a paragraph. Indeed on page 
224, our author, strange to relate, falls into mere banality 
when he tells us that Burke “thought of nothing save the 
public welfare,” and into something frightfully near un- 
truth when he adds that Burke “hated oppression with all 
the passion of a generous moral nature.’”” Whose oppres- 
sion? Where? All oppression? Consider the state of 
England and France in the eighteenth century and then 
answer whether Burke did not head the greatest conspiracy 
in defense of oppression that was ever formed. It is true 
that Mr. Laski, like Lord Morley before him, essaying 
the role of a liberal, has to apologize on nearly every page 
for his hero; but how much nearer to justice it would be 
to reduce Burke’s space and to give Paine half of it. The 
latter, agitator that he was, divined the long future while 
Burke could only choke with the froth and fume of rage 
when he tried to consider the men who were desperately 
engaged in making it. 

Is it not one of the tests of true greatness that a philo- 
sopher should discover the future in the tendencies of his 
living present and strive with might and main to see things 
as they really are and are becoming? And is it not a part 
of wisdom that he should adapt himself to the laws of his- 
torical development and seek thoughtfully to direct it, 
rather than to oppose blindly the inevitable and be over- 
whelmed by it? Is it not also a sign of caution and in- 
sight, that one should seek patiently to get at the source 
of things, the way in which the present has come to be? 
Tried by such tests, how does Burke fare? Did Burke 
understand the true inwardness and probable outcome of 
the French Revolution? Not even his warmest defenders 
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will so contend. Did he in any way appreciate the forces 
all around him that were to well up into the nineteenth 
century with its marvelous democratic developments— 
every one of which Burke, could he have foreseen it, would 
have cursed and blasted with his terrible rhetoric? Did 
he encourage men to use such gifts as they have in an 
effort to understand how the present came to be? On the 
contrary, he assailed as blasphemous all dispassionate in- 
quiry into origins. Did he, two thousand years after the 
Greeks, discover the eternal flux in things? By no means. 
He insisted that men should blindly and superstitiously re- 
vere that magnificent pile of conquest, confiscation, and 
class privilege known as the British constitution of the 
eighteenth century, every essential feature of which has 
at the present time been repudiated by the British 
nation. 

Let us apply one more test to this philosopher. Such a 
man, according to accepted usage should be devoted to the 
search for fundamental truth. Calmness, moderation, poise, 
patient and insistent effort to get at the heart of things, 
these are the marks of the thinker. Apply this test to the 
following single passage on the French Revolutionists from 
the Letters on the Regicide Peace, a passage which fairly 
represents the spirit that animated this philosophic searcher 
after “fundamental truth.”’ Consider this passage and an- 
swer what credence would be given to such a writer in the 
court of reason: “In mockery of all religion, they insti- 
tute impious, blasphemous, indecent, theatric rites, in honor 
of their vitiated, perverted reason and erect altars to the 
personification of their own corrupted and bloody repub- 
lic. . . . The synagogue of antichrist, 1 mean in that force 
and manufactory of all evil, the sect which predominated 
in the Constituent Assembly of 1789. ‘Those monsters .. . 
The prostitutes of the Assembly . . . Marriage is reduced 
to the vilest concubinage; children are encouraged to cut 
the throats of their parents; mothers are taught that ten- 
derness is no part of their character, . . . that they ought 
to make no scruple to rake with their bloody hands in the 
bowels of those who came from their own. . . . Amid the 
gaunt, haggard forms of famine and nakedness, amidst 
the yells of murder, the tears of affliction, and the cries of 
despair, the buffoon laughter went on as regularly as in 
the gay hour of peace. I have it from good authority, that 
under the scaffold of judicial murder and the gaping planks 
that poured down blood on the spectators, the space was 
hired out for a show of dancing dogs. . . . Their society 
was more like that of a den of outlaws... a lewd tavern 
for the revels and debauches of banditti, assassins, bravos, 
smugglers, and their more desperate paramours, the re- 
fuse and rejected offal of strolling theatres .. . mixed with 
licentious and blasphemous songs, proper to the brutal and 
hardened course of life belonging to that sort of wretch- 
es....” But why should we wallow on_ through 
pages and pages of reckless, rancorous, indiscriminate 
abuse, flowing from the pen of this philosopher—this 
mighty Burke? 

The truth seems to be that Mr. Laski has written a 
conventional story, bolstered up English political mytho- 
logy, and left the great muddle of so-called “political 
thought” just about where he found it. This is to be re- 
gretted, for Mr. Laski is not a member of the grand con- 
solidated and amalgamated union of annalists, compilers, 
and chroniclers. He is no Jean Galbert de Campistron 
writing sweet things to amuse the spiritual heirs of Glad- 
stone. 

Cuaries A. BEArp. 
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A Javanese Feminist 


Letters of a Javanese Princess, by Kartini, translated 
from the Dutch by Agnes Louise Symmers. New York: 
4. A. Knopf. 


ARTINI, who wrote these letters to a few Dutch 

friends, was the daughter of one of the many small 
Javanese regents. As such, she explains, she had the title 
of Raden Adjeng, meaning the unmarried daughter of a 
regent, and not at all the same as the glittering western 
title of Princess. In fact, she begs her correspondents not 
to ridicule her by calling her a “princess,” nor even “me- 
jouffrow.” And still, as a bait to republican America, 
someone has gilded her with an unreal title. One resents 
this unreality because part of the strength of these Letters 
is her revolt against the European way of slaking a thirst 
for romance by imagining the natives as Thousand and 
One Night figures, at the same time keeping them in no 
imaginary economic and social subjection. 

But Kartini’s great fight was on behalf of the women 
of Java, more bound than the Javanese men. The men 
were hampered by the Dutch in their desire for education, 
but the women were held behind the double gates of man- 
made Mohammedan custom and European fear of native 
progress. Kartini spent her life in the breaking down of 
the gate of custom, and although she died at the age of 
twenty-five in 1904, there are now Kartini schools through- 
out Java where native girls can get the education for 
which she and her sisters fought. 

Her Letters describe what scandal this unmaidenly con- 
duct caused in high Javanese society, and what grief it 
was to her beloved parents. They felt much the same as 
the family who hatched the first woman suffragist in Vic- 
torian England or Puritan America. Kartini wasn’t think- 
ing as far as the vote. All she wanted was schooling for 
girls, abolition of polygamy, the right of women to choose 
their own husbands, and the right to earn a living if they 
chose not to marry. Also the right not to marry. If 
these letters do nothing else they ought to root out forever 
the complacent delusion brought home by some Oriental 
travelers that eastern women “like” polygamy, or that at 
least they don’t “mind” it. The Letters further make one 
realize once more the vicious twaddle of the “East is 
East” incantation. Kartini is thoroughly Javanese in shield- 
ing all that is beautiful in native culture, but her spirit is 
no more alien or fantastic than Susan B. Anthony’s. Some- 
times she even seems to have too much of distinctly familiar 
sentiment and rhetoric. But one forgets this shortcoming 
in admiring her as one of humanity’s vanguard. 


S. K. T. 
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LITTLE PIERRE 
By ANATOLE FRANCE 
Translated by J. Lewis May. 
8e0. Cloth, $2.50 
This is the great French Master’s latest book. It is a 


rthy sequel of “Pierre Noziere” and “My Friend's Book” 
delightful mixture of tales, witty satire and philosophy. 


THE SEVEN WIVES OF 

=. UEBEARD 

ed Other Marvellous Tales 
YATOLE FRANCE 


nslated by D. B. Stewart. 
8vwo. Cloth, $2.50 
vhole of the author’s genius is in it, as it is in 
: ume he gives to the world this book will 
come as a_ delightful novelty delicate satire.— 
The Times (London.) 


and Other Poems and Plays 
By ANATOLE FRANCE 
Translated by Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred Jackson. 
8vo. Cloth, $2.50 

This is the first collected edition of the plays and poems 
of the greatest living French writer. In addition to the 
poems the volume contains four plays—‘‘The Bride of 
Corinth,” “The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife,” “Crain- 
quebille,” and a comedy in one act, “Come What May.” 


THE GREAT FIRE OF 
LONDON (1666) 


By WALTER G. BELL, F.R.A:S. 
Author of “Unknown London,” etc. 
With 41 Illustrations, Maps, Plans, etc. 
8vo. Cloth, $6.00 
This is the only comprehensive work on the Great Fire 
that has ever been written. The remarkable illustrations 
make up a rare collection of historical prints. 


SATAN: THE WASTER 


A Philosophical War Drama 
By VERNON LEE, 
Author of “Vital Lies,” ete. 
Cloth, $2.50 

“The virtue of this book is that it is too suggestive to be 
criticized effectively in ome short page. It ought to be one 
of the real factors in that spiritual re-adjustment which is 
now a major democratic necessity.”"—The New Republic. 


NEW ART BOOKS 
EPSTEIN 


By BERNARD VAN DIEREN 
With 50 Illustrations in Collotype. 
Quarto. Cloth, $12.50 

Jacob Epstein (born in New York in 1880) has bern the 
storm centre of English Art for the last ten years. But he 
has now arrived. He has had two striking exhibitions in 
London—the second, at the Leicester Galleries, was the 
artistic sensation of the London Art Year. 


ESSENTIALS IN ART 
By PROFESSOR OSVALD SIREN, Ph.D. 
Fully Illustrated. 8 vo. Cloth, $3.50 


Professor Siren, of Stockholm, is well-known in America. 
Both Harvard and Yale have heard his lectures, and his 
— on Giotto and Leonardo da Vinci found a large 
public. 


MOTHER AND CHILD 


Twenty-eight Drawings 
By BERNARD MENINSKY 


Text by Jan Gordon. 
Boards, $4.00 
The subject of most of these drawings is “maternity’— 
delightful studies of a mother with her infant child, drawn 
with unerring skill and realistic force, and showing the 
charming a intimate relationship of mother and baby in 
many varied ways. 
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Alfred Noyes 
COLLECTED 
POEMS 


Volume ill 


Together with Volumes I and II, this book forms 
a complete edition of the poet’s work to the pres- 
ent time. Included here are a number of new 
poems hitherto unpublished, as well as all the verse 
from “The Elfin Artist,” “The New Morning,” 
“The Lord of Misrule,” “A Belgian Christmas 
Eve” and “The Wine Press.” Net $2.50 


The best gift for poetry-lovers everywhere— 
Alfred Noyes’ complete COLLECTED POEMS, 
3 volumes, boxed. Net $7.50 


THE ELFIN ARTIST 


Mr. Noyes’ new poems written since the Spring 
of 1919, including the well-liked “A Victory Dance.” 
The Boston Herald says it “reveals the poet in his 
keenest and most whimsical achievement of criti- 


cism and interpretation of his times in verse.” 
Net $1.50 


Also by Mr. Noyes: 


BEYOND THE DESERT 


An absorbing story which in human, compelling 
terms shows the futility of the present class strug- 
gle. Net $1.00 


CHAOS AND ORDER 
IN INDUSTRY 
By G. D. H. COLE 
The clear-thinking young Englishman, author of 
“Social Theory,” etc., gives a well-reasoned plea 
for the gradual nationalization of certain indus- 


tries, not as an end in itself, but as a step toward 
the self-governing workshop. Net $2.75 


THE PEOPLE 
OF THE RUINS 


By EDWARD SHANKS 





The talented and radical young English poet 
gives us a remarkable novel in this new “Looking 
Backward,” which tells of a young Lendoner, vic- 
tim cf mob violence after the war, who awakes 
to life in the year 2074. Net $190 


TOP O’ THE MORNIN’ 
By SEUMAS MacMANUS 


Rollicking Irish tales of the home folk in the 
glens of Donegal, told by a skilled story-teller, 
and sure to appeal to anyone who likes a real, 
rare Irish yarn. Net $1.90 
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Now, Cypress (“the wood eternal”), is a 
singular wood—with plural virtues. Cypress 
scorns the threats of iconoclastic decay. It 
does not deign to argue with ROT at all 
—it ignores him, despite his retinue and his 
slave-train. Cypress is great for pergolas, 
and arbors, and trellises, and sleeping bal- 
conies. It is also good for kitchen sinks, 
and railway ties, and shingles, and green- 
houses, and beehives, and siding, et cet., 
ad lib. 


And Mr. Henry Ford is glad because Mr. 
W. H. Van Tine is so well posted an 
architect that he used “pecky” Cypress 
(with the Sugi—or Japanese driftwood— 
finish) as the interior trim of the Trophy 
Room of Mr. Ford’s wonderful new estate. 
It is unique and delightful. So is Cypress 
in its myriad adaptabilities. (“Wood 
Eternal” is right.) 


It is possible that we might have a booklet you 
could use to advantage—we have 41 of them in 
the Cypress Pocket Library. Some have plan- 
sheets—big and practical and artistic—and ex- 
clusive—and they cost us something—you noth- 
ing. Volume One contains the list. Also what 
the Government of the U. S. A. says about 
Cypress, the Wood Eternal. Our address is 
below. What is yours? Is it all right to ask? 
Thank you 
All-round Helps Department 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 


1255 Perdido Building, New Orleans, La. 
1255 Heard Nat’! Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 











Where does it go? 


When you give money for char- 
ity or civic betterment, do you 
know how honestly or efficient- 
ly it is spent? 


The National Information Bu- 
reau studies the work of na- 
tional (non-local) agencies and 
reports the facts to men and 
women who give, and wish to 
give intelligently. 


A directory of approved organ- 
izations 1s yours for the asking. 
Membership rates on request. 


G. D. POPE, Detroit, President 

PAUL L. FEISS, Cleveland, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
LAWSON PURDY, New York, 2d Vice-President 
ALLEN T. BURNS, New York, Secretary. 


NATIONAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
158 Metropolitan Tower 





New York 
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SAFEGUARDS OF LIBERTY 


4 By Guy Dickins pee By W. B. Swaney oa ‘Net $2.25 
; A scholarly beautitully A masterly discussion charters 
q art lover and which our liberty is founded. =. T 
¢ BELGIUM RES METRICA 
By H. VANDER LinpEN es By W. R. Harps $3.40 
An_ authoritative fascinating account A valuable introduction to the study of Greek and 
of Tiewocn ot the Onin of Linge Roman versification for every student of poetic metre. 
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SPACE AND TIME IN CONTEMPORARY 
PHYSICS 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN EUROPEAN 
THOUGHT 


7s Morrrz ScHLIcK Net m0 Edited by F. S. Marvin ‘Net $6.25 
cpocemaking theories of relay. of the hading thinkers in the last fifty years. 
ENGLISH MADRIGAL VERSE 1588-1632, © pepEMPTION: HINDU AND CHRISTIAN 
> ee oots Mt S25 By Srey Cave Net $5.25 
‘ up Goadind one 2. ip A com study of this doctrine in living Hindu- 
body of English verse not hitherto a hike aff aon 

THE AMERICAN SUPREME COURT : 
A reasoned summary of the Supreme Courts work in 7 FARNELL x B, . $5.25 
inter-state cases end its significance in settling é pant atiation semnciitaen, aitical 

cAt all booksellers or from the publishers. 


RD UNIVERSITY PRESS c4merican Branch = 35 WEST 32m STREET, NEW YORK 


@OXFORD BOOKS@ 
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The best Christmas present you can give 
this year! 


\N AUTOGRAPHED COPY OF 


DEBS AND THE POETS 








¢ United States government has an old 
man in prison in the Federal Penitentiary of 
Atlanta. The government regards this old man 
as a common felon, and treats him as such; 
shaves his head, puts a prison suit upon him, 
feeds him upon prison food, and locks him in 
a steel-barred cell fourteen consecutive hours 
out of each twenty-four. 


But it appears that there are a great many 
people in the United States and other countries 
who do not regard this old man as a common 
felon; on the contrary they regard him as a 
hero, a martyr, even a saint. It appears that the 
list of these people includes some of the greatest 
writers and the greatest minds of America and 
Europe. ‘These persons have been moved to in- 
dignation by the treatment of the old man, and 
they have expressed their indignation. Here are 
twenty-four poems, by some of America’s best 
known poets, such as James Oppenheim, Percy 
Mackaye, Witter Bynner, Clement Wood, C. E. 
S. Wood, Max Eastman, James Whitcomb Riley 
and Eugene Field; also letters concerning the 
Debs’ case from many well known writers of 
this country and Europe: H. G. Wells, George 
Bernard Shaw, Israel Zangwill, Henri Barbusse 
and a score of others. We predict that the pub- 
lic will be astonished by the quality of the work 
in this little book. 


We have just received word from the warden 
of Atlanta Penitentiary that Debs will be per- 
mitted to autograph 500 copies. We have wired 
our printers to purchase the best quality of egg- 
shell paper obtainable in the market and to print 
a de luxe edition of the book, 500 numbered 
copies. ‘These copies will be sold as a means of 
raising a fund to advertise the book, in the hope 
that it will help to influence public sentiment 
in favor of amnesty. We give our personal 
pledge that every dollar of this money above the 
cost of the books will go to the advertising fund. 
There will be only 500 copies, each copy num- 
bered, and there will be no more. Each copy 
will contain a statement to the effect that the 
edition was issued for this special purpose, and 
will contain a message of thanks from Debs and 
his autographed signature. The price will be 


$5.00 per copy, postpaid, and cash must accom- 


pany all orders. The first persons whose money 
reaches this office will get the books. 


UPTON SINCLAIR. 
Pasadena, California. 





Morris L. Cooke John H. Wilacu 
Keppele Hall H. K. Hethaway 


MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Finance Building Philadelphia 














ROBERT E. NAUMBURG 


CONSULTING MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Construction and Installation of Special Machinery 
for Reducing Cost of Manufacturing Processes 


33 West 42nd Street New York City 














SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL LANGUAGES—Arabic, Per- 
sian, Turkish, Hindustanee, etc. Terms moderate. 
Professor M. SADIQ (Ahmadi Missionar), 1897 Madi- 
son Avenue (123rd St.), New York City. 


























A NEW DICTIONARY 
ON A NEW PLAN 


“For compactness, clarity and simplicity I 
believe it has no equal.’’—Frank P. Graves, 
Dean of the School of Education, Univ. of Pa. 


THE 


WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 


Defines Every 
Word so that its 
Use and Mean- 
ing can be In- 
stantly Under- 
stood 


Edited by WILLIAM 
DODGE LEWIS, A.M., 
Pd.D., Deputy Superinien- 
dent of Public Instruction, 
State of Pennsyleania, and 
EDGAR A. SINGER, 
Ph.D., University of Penn- 
eyleania 


Unlike Any Other Dictionary 


A new and original work, not an abridgment or 
an adaptation from a larger work. 

Contains a carefully selected vocabulary of al! the 
words in common use, with correct pronunciation. 

Includes new words such as estaminet, teleferica, 
Bolsheviki, blimp, Blighty, jazz, soviet, Menshe- 
viki and hund of pn ok pew words that have 
recently come into use. 
_ Every entry is made clear. No words are defined 
in terms of themselves or more difficult words, but 
every word is explained in such simple language 
that only a single reference is needed. 

Typical Endorsements 

_ 8. H. Clark, University of Chicago: “Its superior- 
ity over other dictionaries is very evident." 

F.A. Hathaway, Supt. Pa : Instruction, Jack- 
sonville, Florida: ‘jt is in a class by iteelf.”’ 


820 Pages. 800 Lllustrations. Size 5} x 7} 






















CLOTH Binding....._—_—_._.... Price $2.00 
FLEXIBLE LEATHER, with Patent 
Thumb Index............. Price 63.50 


At Booksellers, but if no book- 
seller convenient to you 








USE COUPON ae 
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RATIONAL LIVING 


61 HAMILTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 
and Sexual Id Plain F.. Treatment of 
Suscase beth Costeed all from all Medical Schoole—Fight- 
ing Dishonesty in to ib 


i 
A 
tern — ting Superstition. 

Rational Living ts an independent Illustrated monthly devoted to the teach- 
of rational methods of living, an educational guide for manual and 
tal workers. It is not sensational. It bas in view the plain, ordinary 
people, and net the extraordinary athlete. It ts scientific, but pepular. It 


saves you money. 
THE DECEMBER ISSUE OF RATIONAL LIVING IS OUT. It contains 








all the articles acivertized in The New Republicand more many other 
: Or arle eof England, en Birth Contrei; Influenza; Labor 
and Industrial Hygiene; Women in the Industry ; Child 
The January issue will contain a ber - 
tional articles. Here are but a few: Fighting Disease tn let Russia; 
ise, good and bad; Water a Labor ; 

the Breakfast; Pictures by Renoir and Van Gogh. 
40 cents a copy. 4 dollars a year in value. Corresponding rates for 


No free sample copies. 

















THE FINE ARTS GUILD 
LOUIS K. ANSPACH 
One of America’s Foremost BNSEAC iER Author of “The 
nchastened Woman," in a series of Six Lectures on 


AJ B E A 
A Remarkable Analysis of AR: Cree biaywright in all His Moods 
at the LABOR TEMPLE, I4th Street and 2nd Avenue 
on FOUR MONDAY and TWO FRIDAY EVENINGS, 
at 8.30 P. M. Commencing Monday, November 15. 
For full schedule of lectures write to 


21 Fast 14th Stelgt= FINE ARTS GUILD 





N. Y. City 


























The CASCADILLA SCHOOLS 


Collegiate Preparatory School for Boys 
Specializi in College or University preparation. Small classes. 
Individual lian, Athleties: Recreation building and athletic field 
on Lake Cayuga; navy outfit for well knewn school crews 
Limited enrollment. Healthfully and beautifully located above Ithaca 
and Lake Cayuga. Certificate privilege. Apply now for 1921. 


Summer School. Specislising m preperation for University En 
trance Exeminations. Two terms: wld. Joly to September. 

lai Tutoring Sehool. The year rownd. High-grede instruc 

tion im all preparatory subjects. Experienced facuities for all Sehools 


Director, CASCADILLA SCHOOLS, Box 300, Ithaca, N. Y. 














THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 
COOPER UNION 
8 o'clock 
Friday, November 19: EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 
“Nietzsche and the Culture of the Ancients” 


Tuesday, Nowember 23: Dr. BRUNO ROSELLI 
“What is now happening in Italy” 














THE FINE ARTS GUILD 
resents 
ae ny ny M LRG. RET, 3é IGER, of “Woman and 
ew 


ace,” in a series of Four Lectures on 
ee 


i BXurBP US ATION 
at the LABOR” Tempter 4.5 As! nd 2 
on FOUR TUESDAY EVENINGS at 800 Feng, 


_ commencing November 23rd. 
For full list of lectures and subjects write to 


THE FINE ARTS GUILD 


21 East 14th Street N. Y. City 











COMMUNISM and CHRISTIANISM | 


Analyzed and Contrasted from the Viewpoint of Darwinism 
By Bishop William Montgomery Brown, D.D. 


The author, an Episcopalian ecclesiastic, has squarely renounced al! 
theology and unreservedly accepted the Marxian 7 ye of economic 
determinism. In this book, just out, he approaches the subject from a 
new angle and has produced a propaganda work that will be of intense 
interest to all students of socialism, especially to those who are sti! in 
close touch with church people. Paper, 184 pages, 25 cents, — 

THE BRADFORD-BROWN EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, INC. 

"9 BROWNELLA BOOK SHOP, GALION, OHIO. 

















TO LET: Large sunny furnished room near Mt. Morris Park with 
family of dec West and Bath; Convenient to Lexington and Lenox 
Subways. Rent $7.00 weekly. References required. Box 46, New 
Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New York. 

















FRENCH BOOKS 


The works of the modern French Sociologists Anatole France, Bar- 
busse, Romain Rolland, Mirbeau. All New French Books. Also the 
Paris Newspapers and Periodicals. 
LIBRAIRIE CHACNON & CO. 

497 Seventh Avenue at 37th Street New York 

















“The Heart of the World” 


has been brekem by ignorance on such fundamentai problems of 
society as sex hygione and sex ethics, social diseases, birth control 
and our marriage system. We are now striving to dispel sexual 
ignorance and brighten Hives. Axuthoritative, seientific, and illu 
minating expesitien of great vital truths and mysteries, hitherte 
seldom diseussed, can be found in the following books by William 
J. Robinson, M.D., Editor of the American Journal of Urology 
and Sexolegy: 


WOMAN: HER SEX AND LOVE LIFE $3.00 
Ilbustrated, 400 pages. 

SEX KNOWLEDGE FOR MEN 2.00 
SEXUAL PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 2.00 
oven A man and every newly married 
» every parent id read these practical 
2. 


CRITIC & GUIDE CO., 12 Morris Park, New York 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 48 Quincy Street. 
New-Church Theological School 


Est. 1866. Three years’ course. College preparation desired. The 
curriculum includes systematic study of the writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg and spiritual interpretation of the Scripture. Corres- 
pondence courses. Catalog. WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, Pres* 





Wwe. believe that the advertising 
pages of this number are of in- 
terest and Value to our readers. 


HE advertiser believes that he 
reaches an alert and responsive 
public through our pages. 


1 mentioning The New Republic 
in replying to advertisements you 
confirm both beliefs. 
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PLAIN HISTORY OF LIFE AND MANKIND 





NINE COMPLETE BOOKS IN SEQUENCE 
*rom the Azoic Age to the United States of the World 


r-“}iB Outline of History, by H. G. Wells, now issued in America in two 
. volumes, comprises nine unusual books, each complete in itself and covering a 
ert period of the world’s development. Yet the nine together have what Mr. Wells 
cal: that “unity of presentation attainable only when the whole subject has passed 
throueh a single mind.” This achievement of unification of the complex facts, 


scientific, spiritual, human, of the world’s advance, marks this work as an event of 


the first importance. 
The titles of the nine books are: 


I THE MAKING OFOUR WORLD VII THE GREAT MONGOL EMIPRES 


II THE MAKING OF MEN 

III THE DAWN OF HISTORY 

IV JUDEA, GREECE AND INDIA 

V THE RISE AND COLLAPSE OF 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

VI CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM 


The Wells History is a con- 


OF THE LAND WAYS AND THE 
NEW EMPIRES OF THE SEA 
WAYS 


VIII THE AGE OF THE GREAT 


POWERS 
IX THE NEXT STAGE IN HISTORY 


The New Republic Edition 








secutive narrative, encyclopedic 
only in its facts It was written 
with the advice and editorial 
help of Mr. Ernest Barker, Sir 
H. H. Johnston, Sir E. Ray 
Lankester and Professor Gil- 
bert Murray. Valuable assist- 
ance is acknowledged by the 
author, from many other not- 
able scholars. 

The whole is profusely illus- 
trated by Mr. J. F. Horrabin, 
whose maps and drawings “are 
a part of the text, the most vital 
and decorative part.” 
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The New Republic 


Enclosed is $13.50 for which 
send The New Republic for a year 


to. 





(Yourself or another) 








and enter four new subscriptions for three 
months (or two for six) as follows, 

















of The Wells History is in two 
volumes, about 650 pages each, 
bound in cloth with gold letter- 
ing and stamped with the ship 
emblem of The New Republic. 
It is now off the press and may 
be secured in accordance with 
the terms stated below. Many 
advance orders have been re- 
ceived and as this edition is not 
unlimited your prompt accept- 
ance of the offer below is 
necessary to assure you a set 


of the Wells History (NR Edi- 
tion). 





re 





GIONS ccncitntiiitaninipmnenes 





3%. Nome — 





Address —— 





4. Nome etnies amaumatii 








Address ............ cstaincatiiaiaiieed —-* 


and send the WellsOutline of History(NR Ed.) 


to sitapenaiencniinnnmmateginsiliils 


(Yourself or another) 








(Foreign postage on both subscriptions and books is of course extra.) 11-17-20 
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8 IX brilliant stories by the incompar- 

able Max that make, says Solomon 
a in The New Statesman, “the best 
of his books.” Max includes an appendix 
and six of his inimitable drawings which 
have never before been published. $4.00 


THE TIGER in the HOUSE 
By Carl Van Vechten 


‘THE only complete account in English of 

the domestic cat, his religion, his poli- 
tics, his ethics, and his manners and habits, 
with the first full bibliography yet published 
on the subject. An comune beautiful piece 
of bookmaking, printed on India Tint Art- 
craft laid paper, with thirty-two full page 
illustrations. Boxed, $7.50. 


MOON -CALF By Floyd Dell 


WITHOUT question the most interesting and most important 
first novel by an American that has ever come to us. “A 

at book. And an author full fiedged, assured by this one 
of a permanent place in the literature of America.” Harry 


Hansen in The Chicago Daily News. $2.50. 


YOUTH and the BRIGHT 


By Willa Cather 
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By the author of “The Three Black Pennys,” etc. 


SAN CRISTOBAL 
DE LA HABANA 


By Joseph Hergesheimer 


surrenders at the outset all pretence of useful information a 
improving facts. Here a daiqueri cocktail is more importar 
than the bones of Christopher Columbus—a cigar, perhaps, 
the principal monument. A charming figure on a balcony, 
tiled patio with myrtles, the insistent music of the danzon, a1 
the bright threads from which it is spun. . . . The record of 
happy impression of a city elusively lovely, an affair of marb 
whiteness under the formal greenery of royal palms on a se 
reaching fantastically blue from its promenade wall and park 
Small square octavo, $3.50. There is also a limited edition 
100 copies, specially printed and bound, and autographed by the 
author. $10.00. 


Mr. Knopf has printed a thirty-two page booklet on JOSEP 
HERGESHEIMER, which contains an appreciation by Llew 
ellyn Jones, Literary Editor of The Chicago Evening Pos 
illustrations, and advertisements of Hergesheimer’s book: 
The booklet will be sent to any address on receipt of ter 
cents in stamps; or may be had free at any book-store. 


HUNGER By Kaut Hamsun 


With an Introduction by Edwin Bjirkman 


AMSUN, who has just been announced as the winner 0 

the Nobel Prize for Literature for 1920, has long been 
favorite in Norway, and is considered by most critics the grea 
est Scandinavian writer since Ibsen. His works have b 
translated into twenty-three languages. “Hunger,” a most un 
usual work, largely autobiographical, should bring to him he 
the reputation he deserves. $2.50. 


MEDUSA Author of “My Antonia” 


“ A VERITABLE Koh-i-noor among the rhinestone and paste 
_ ,. tiara of contemporary literature . . .so dazzling that de- 
light in its gleam swept the reviewer away. Decidedly a 
literary event which no lover of the best fiction will want to 
miss.”"—New York Times. “Miss Cather’s book is more than a 
random collection of excellent tales. It constitutes as a whole 
one of the truest as well as, in a sober and earnest sense, one 
of the most poetical interpretations of American life that we 
possess.”—-The Nation. $2.50. 


LETTERS of a JAVANESE 
PRINCESS _ By Raden Adjeng Kartini 


Translated from the Dutch by Agnes Louise Symmers 
With an Introduction by Louis Couperus 


K ARTINI, dead at twenty-five, probably the first feminist of 

the Orient, tells in her autobiography the remarkable story 
. of her work in liberating the women of Java, who for centuries 
had been under every conceivable social and political restric- 
tion. The work created a profound sensation in the Nether- 
lands. Couperus says: “The soul of this girl was one with the 
soul of her people; Holland may well be grateful to the hand 
that revealed it.” $4.00. 
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PREJUDICES: Second Series 
By H. L. Mencken 


HERE are discourses on letters in the United States, 0 
Theodore Roosevelt, on the curious aesthetic moratoriui 
prevailing in the South, on the fundamental psychology of Pro 
hibition, and on the mental processes of the American professor 
There is also a very Menckenesque essay on death, and at ¢ 
end of the book there is a short section on women—a sort 0 
appendix to the author’s In Defense of Women. $2.50. 


THE FOUNDATIONS of 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
By James Mickel Williams 


HE “human element” underlying the social sciences—m 

especially political economy, industrial and internationa 
is here treated in a revolutionary yet thoroughly scientific wo 
Charles A. Beard says: “Nobody can read the book withow 
learning something important. Those who will disagree me 
violently can learn the most, if they will.” $5.00. 













